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Advertising 


FREE 


This wonderful 
56-page book 


THE handsome specimen book 
as shown at the right has been 
especially prepared to give you 
some idea of the absorbing inter- 
est and practical value of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. It tells 
all about the Britannica in the 
New Form, reproduces a number 
of specimen pages (many in 
color), explains the easy terms 
of payment, and tells the fasci- 
nating story of how our experts 
made possible an amazing re- 
duction in price. 56 pages of 
interesting, instructive reading. 
Free on request if you mail the 
coupon, 


While this offer lasts! 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
at a saving of 46%! 


RE you one of tens of thousands who 
have always desired to own the famous 
Encyclopedia Britannica? 

Then take this opportunity to learn 
what this great work would mean to you, 
and how you can obtain a set at a saving of 
46 per cent, payable at your convenience. 
The specimen book illustrated above— 
free on request—gives you complete infor- 
mation, 


The Britannica in the New Form is the outstand- 
ing publishing success of recent years. ‘Two print- 
ings of 20,000 sets have already been sold and, at 
the present rate, the third printing cannot last much 
longer. 

Both here and abroad the New Form has proved 
to be the most popular issue of this great work ever 
published. It is impossible to keep pace with the 
demand, 

The Britannica is a library of all human knowl- 
edge and achievement. It covers every. subject in 
which men and women are interested—it contains 


illustrations, 33,000 pages, 49,000,000 


15,600 
words. 


The New Form is the latest revised edition, com- 
plete and unabridged. Word for word, line for line, 
its contents are identical with those of the famous 
Cambridge issue that sells for nearly twice as much. 


Consider what it would mean to you to have the 
Britannica in your home, within reach, ready to turn 
to for authentic information or to read and enjoy 
during leisure hours. 


You owe it to yourself to learn the particulars of 
this wonderful offer and you can do this by sending 
for our 56-page specimen book. This does not 
obligate you in any way. It will take you but a 
minute to fill out the coupon and mail it. 

oem sommes ee 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. manatees 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 


your 5 6-page book describing the Encyclopaedia Bri- | 
tannica in the New Form at the special 46 per cent | 





saving, and full details of your easy plan of payment. 


i 





Mail this coupon now! => 
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Carusoss Secret 
Reveale 





en YOUB_: 
Hyo-Glossus and your 
voice will be powerful, 

ich and compelling, 


Stren 





aetna 


OU have a Hyo-Glossus in your throat, though ©Y9 — over 10,000 happy pupils have received bis won- 








YUM 





you are not conscious of it. The nerve center 
in the brain controlling this muscle is dormant. 
Asa result you cannot isolate your Hyo-Glossus 
—you cannot exercise it— you cannot strengthen it. 

Yet here lies the secret of a beautiful and powerful voice. 
Caruso developed his Hyo-Glossus—instinctively—_with- 
out scientific guidance. But he required many years to 
accomplish it. You can develop your Hyo-Glossus 





an Ly, 
2 G 


_ under the scientific direction of an eminent musician - 


scientist, ‘The results are certain. You will begin to see 
improvement in surprisingly short time. Your overtones 
will be greatly multiplied. Your range will be increased. 
Your tones will become clear, limpid, alluring. And 
voice fatigue will be a thing of the past.. 


The Great Discovery 

Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in the music centers 
of Europe — discovered the secret of the Hyo-Glossus 
muscle. He devoted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice training that will 
develop your Hyo-Glossus muscle by simple, silent ex- 
ercises right in your own home. 

The Feuchtinger System of Voice Production will be a 
source of wonder to you. It arouses at once complete 
confidence and great enthusiasm. Results are certain and 
rapidly secured. It is easy to understand and practice. 
Practice anywhere—at anytime—silently. No tiresome, 
noisy scale running is allowed. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discovery to America, 
orators, choir singers, club women, preachers and teachers 


derful training. 


There is nothing complicated about the Professor’s methods. 
They are ideally adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice them in the 
privacy of your own home. The results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that Prof. Feuch- 
tinger’s, method will improve your voice 100%. You are 
to’be your own judge—take this training — if your voice 
is not improved 100% in your own opinion we will 
refund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we’ll send you FREE this 
this valuable work on the Perfect Voice. Prof. Feuchtinger 
is glad to give you this book. You assume no obligations 
but you will do yourself a great and lasting good by study- 
ing it. Do not delay. Mail the coupon today. 


Perfect Voice Institute M4e7S4; 











PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 10-73 Chicago 
Please send me FREE Profesor Feuchtinger’s book, 
“Enter Your World."* I have put X opposite the 
eubject that interests me most. J assume no obligae 
tion whatever. 









































WHY EUROPE IS SCOWLING 
By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HERE can be little doubt that Europeans are unfriendly to us. And 
the reasons for this feeling are not hard to discover. 

In the first place, our prosperity and general condition of peace are a 
constant thorn in the flesh to them. 

We naturally do not like people that are richer than we are and to 
whom we are in debt. It arouses the inferiority complex. The irritation 
against those who are better off or more fortunate among peoples is a 
very dependable feeling. We have samples of it in our own country. 
It is probably at the foundation of the Bolshevik revolt everywhere. 

A good deal of the attack made on capitalism and the present system of 
society comes from those who have failed. The majority of mankind 
are not good losers. 

In the second place we have helped Europe considerably. We have 
assisted its people with an immense amount of money, besides pouring 
into their fields a number of young American lives. 

The reaction to this is curious. Europe is an old country and one of its 
main jassets is pride. And the fact that its people have to ask for 
assistance does not go well with them. 

In addition to this there is no doubt that some Americans are over- 
boastful. In the language of the street, they are “stuck on themselves” 
and they like to display their superiority. 

Of course in addition to these reasons there are others easily found 
by those who are looking for them. They say, for instance, that the 
Allies really defended our interest before we came into the War, and 
that we came in too late. Also that we have kept out of the League of 
Nations and otherwise refused to assist Europe. 

The result is that there is a general feeling in America of opposition to 
the League of Nations and to any entanglement in the affairs of 
Europe. 

The main reason, however, is that the success of this democracy and 
the condition of peace and general prosperity of the country are a con- 
stant thorn in the European flesh. 

We represent the business standpoint. Practically all of our people 
are engaged in business, our aristocracy is composed of business men. 
The European standpoint is quite different. They have a_ nobility 
based upon tradition, upon social standing and other things quite 
foreign to our understanding. They look upon us as upstarts, as nou- 
veaux riches, and otherwise as disagreeable newcomers, 

It will take a good while and a good deal of forbearance on our part to 
overcome the feeling against us in Europe. 

In time it will recede, and if travel and commerce can keep up their 
beneficent work, the hard feelings will disappear. 

Travel and commerce are the peacemakers. They do not keep peace, 
but they make peace. And the time is coming when the European 
peoples will be grateful to us; not only grateful for what we have 
done, but having that livelier gratitude that comes from the expecta- 
tion of favors yet to come. 
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© International See 
THE SUN IN ECLIPSE OVER CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK 

A striking view of the famous playground photographed on January 24 when 
the solar light was so dim that the park lamps shone brightly. 
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© Edmonston 

HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE SUPREME COURT PROVOKED OPPOSITION 

Former Attorney-General Harlan A. Stone, honored by President Coolidge, has 
an experience which recalla.the case of Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 











In the Public Eye FRANK B. KELLOGG 




















© Underwood ‘ 
SUCCEEDING CHARLES E. HUGHES AS SECRETARY OF STATE 
Former Ambassador Kellogg quits the Court of St. James and, on March 4, takes 
the ranking position in the President's Cabinet. 
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© Wide World , 
DR. HANS LUTHER BEARS SMALL RESEMBLANCE TO BISMARCK 


His début as Chancellor in the Reichstag inspired the taunting interjection’ of 
the New Fatherlanders: “Little monk, thou art started upon a rough journey.” 














In the Public Eye EVERETT SANDERS 





























© Harris & Ewing 
PRIVATE SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT AFTER MARCH 4 
Former Representative Sanders, of Indiana, chosen to succeed C. Bascom Slemp, 
was prominently mentioned for the Republican Vice-Presidential nomination. 
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© International (anh 

CHARLES BEECHER WARREN, NAMED FOR. U. S. ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
Former Ambassador to Japan and Special Commissioner to Mexico is regarded- 
as “admirably equipped to fill a Cabinet post of great and growing importance.” 














In the Public Eye MICHAEL I. PUPIN 


























© Underwood 
HEADS THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SCIENCE ADVANCEMENT 


Professor Pupin, occupying the chair of electro-mechanics at Columbia for 
23 years, is accorded one of the highest honors in the scientific world. 
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© Wide World | 
HER NAME IS ANATHEMA TO BOOTLEGGERS 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant U. S. Attorney-General, whose cam- 


paign for dry law enforcement has recommended her for a Federal judgeship. 
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Coolidge Cracks Whip 
and Drives Ahead 


OODROW WILSON broke 
down under the burden of 
his high office, and Gamaliel 

Harding died in harness, but Calvin 
Coolidge, after a year and a half in 
the White House, enters upon his 
four-year term with his health per- 
fect and (according to his secre- 
tary) his weight increasing. Me- 
thodical, prosaic and humorless, 
he continues to pick his way in- 
dustriously through his manifold 
duties, vexing alike those who look 
to the President for a kind of Messi- 
anic leadership and those who would 
have him an amenable dispenser of 
fat political largesses. He goes to 
bed early and keeps his own counsel. 

New personalities bring new in- 
terests. When on February 4th 
Charles R. Forbes was sentenced to 
two years in Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary for his adjudged criminal man- 
agement of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
the appearance of his name in the 
front-page headlines seemed like an 
echo from history. And even the 
final incarceration of the dead Pres- 
ident’s one-time intimate friend did 
not succeed in directing public at- 
tention to the still pending litiga- 
tion over the Government’s oil lands. 
Thus before the term for which he 
was elected had expired, Harding 
had found his place in the somewhat 
dull portrait gallery of America’s 
past Presidents, and his Administra- 
tion had shrunk to a fading memory. 

At first a mystery, President Coo- 
lidge has indisputably become a 
power. His record during the ex- 
piring session of Congress developed 
a number of surprises. A body 
from which nothing was expected 
and over which his control was 
hardly nominal, Congress has never- 


theless knuckled down to the Presi- 
dent repeatedly. He forced it to 
sustain his postal pay veto, disciplin- 
ing Senators Wadsworth and Reed 
when they voted against him by de- 
priving these Republican stalwarts 
of their patronage. He silenced 
jingo Congressmen bent on stirring 
up trouble with Japan by his un- 
precedented welcome to the new and 
distinguished Japanese Ambassa- 
dor. When the Michigan delegation 
opposed the appointment of Charles 
Beecher Warren of Detroit to the 
Attorney-Generalship, he ignored 
them. He succeeded in having the 
Norris Bill for government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals killed, and 
then he saved the Underwood mea- 
sure from a like fate. He curtly re- 
fused to consider the elevation of 
our navy’s guns, on the ground that 
this step would violate the spirit, 
though not the letter, of the Wash- 
ington concord. Finally, he pro- 
moted Attorney-General Stone to 
the Supreme Court and Ambassa- 
dor Kellogg to the head of the State 
Department. without so much as 
saying if you please to the politicians 
on Capitol Hill. 

President Coolidge has displayed 
effective will-power. The coming 
years will demonstrate whether he 
can translate that will-power into a 
vigorous, many-sided constructive 
policy, handling our foreign affairs 
with dignity and courage, and inter- 
nal matters with shrewdness and 
penetration. He is about to inaugu- 
rate his Administration with a Cabi- 
net largely handed down to him by 
his predecessor. Kellogg, Warren 
and Wilbur are his own appointees, 
and he will soon have to fill the va- 
cancy in the Agriculture Department. 
In Hughes and Stone he has lost 
two strong members of the Cabinet, 
and if the jealous nagging to which 
Hoover has been subjected in recent 
months should lead to his resigna- 
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tion, the President’s official family, 
with the disputed exception of Mel- 
lon, would present an _ undistin- 
guished front devoid of “best 
minds.” Is Calvin Coolidge one of 
those Presidents who desire to con- 
centrate all leading strings in their 
own hands? Or does he simply lack 
the faculty of picking first-rate 
men? The country has this yet to 
learn. 
ood 


Congress Going Into 
Eclipse 


N view of the shortness of the 

session, Congress in its closing 

weeks has devoted an amazing 
amount of time to jealous wran- 
glings over its prerogatives. 

First the Senate felt aggrieved be- 


cause Secretary Hughes succeeded 


in closing the reparations agreement 
with the Allies without consulting 
the upper House of Congress. Not 
being able to do anything about 
it, the Senate contented itself with 
a characteristic Irreconcilable on- 
slaught on the way American states- 
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THE TEETHING PERIOD 
| —Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Ass’n. 
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men had been tricked into European 
entanglements. As one correspon- 
dent put it, the retiring Secretary 
of State, originally a pro-Leaguer, 
was felt to “have backslid into his 
original sin.” Hiram Johnson, in 
a despairing speech, has lamented 
“our embroilment in the mysteries 
abroad,” though he did not suggest 
any method of collecting our bill 
against Germany other than the one 
followed by the Department of State. 
The facts of the matter are, of 
course, clear. America had a bill 
against Germany and wished it 
paid; the only feasible way was to 
accept a share in the proceeds of 
the Dawes plan; if the Dawes pay- 
ments hold to schedule, all well and 
good; if they fail, we are precisely 
where we were before. 

Hardly had the Senate complained 
of the presumption of the Executive 
branch of the Republican Adminis- 
tration, than the House adminis- 
tered a curt rebuke to the Senate. 
The upper body had presumed to 
draw up and pass a postal revenue 
measure, a bill of the type that must, 
under the Constitution, originate in 
the House. As soon as the Senate 
measure reached the lower chamber, 
it met a speedy death and a new 
bill was drafted and passed. 

Meanwhile, the Senate, which had 
been abusing the State Department 
for entangling the United States in 
Europe and overstepping its author- 
ity, proceeded to pass an amendment 
to the Naval Bill “requesting and 
authorizing” the President to call a 
new disarmament conference. The 
House, though constitutionally with- 
out power in matters of foreign pol- 
icy, subsequently lent to this clause 
substantial concurrence. Thus in 
the press of legislative work both 
branches of Congress found time to 
give President Coolidge gratuitous 
advice to embark upon a most deli- 
cate and inevitably entangling task 
for which the time is clearly not 
ripe. 

For several days the Senate held 
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up the confirmation 
of Attorney - General 
Stone’s appointment to 
the Supreme Court be- 
cause he had sought the 
criminal indictment of 
a Senator, Wheeler of 
Montana. Though 
Stone’s very act showed 
him, as the Brooklyn 
Eagle phrases it, a 
“political child,” in view 
of the fact that he was 
seeking promotion, his 
enemies did not hesitate 
to accuse him of “‘perse- 
cuting” the Montana 
member. The Senate’s 
conduct in this matter 








gave room for more 
than a suspicion that 
that body considers 





“WHY ARE YOU, ANYHOW!” 
—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post. 





itself sacrosanct. That 
Attorney-General Stone completely 
ignored the possible irritation which 
he might stir in Senatorial minds 
and the effects of that irritation on 
his prospects of confirmation only 
emphasizes to the New York Herald 
Tribune his high qualifications for 
a seat on the Supreme bench. 

As a side issue the Senate has pre- 
pared to present to the Supreme 
Court a plea that no Government 
employee appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate 
can be dismissed without the con- 
currence of the Senate. A former 
Oregon postmaster dismissed by the 
President has brought suit for back 
pay on the ground that the Presi- 
dent’s action was insufficient with- 
out the support of the Senate. This 
contention is as old as the Consti- 
tution itself. Though the require- 
ments of administrative efficiency 
obviously demand centralized power 
of dismissal, a Senate eager for its 
own aggrandizement will support 
the Oregon postmaster in the courts. 

No less flagrant has been the dis- 
play of bureaucratic selfishness in 
the wrangle over a unified air ser- 
vice. The Army is determined to 


keep its own aviation branch, and 
the Navy likewise. But, speaking 
with the interests of his own spe- 
cialty uppermost, Brigadier-General 
William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of 
the Army Air Service, wishes a uni- 
fied “Department of Defense” made 
up of Army, Navy and Air Service 
branches. He has been ruthless in 
his condemnation of the ‘conserva- 
tism of his superiors. His frank tes- 
timony before a House committee 
exposed him to the danger of de- 
motion, but his superiors have per- 
haps feared to place him in the ad- 
vantageous position of a martyr, 
though Secretary Weeks is nursing 
his wrath. 

What with all its extra-legislative 
activities, Congress is finding hardly 
enough time for its routine appro- 
priation bills, much less for any of 
the important measures that are 
pending. In the Senate the World 
Court proposal seems to have been 
definitely shelved for the session. 
The Muscle Shoals bill is struggling 
to emerge from conference. A postal 
rate-and-pay measure is hovering 
tiptoe on the point of passage and 
enactment. The President’s farm 
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has performed perhaps the 
most notable single act of 
the Congressional session. 
Instead of passing a tradi- 
tional omnibus building 
measure, wherein each Con- 
gressman logrolls for his 
friends, the House has ap- 
proved a bill authorizing 
the Administration to 
spend $150,000,000 over six 
years on construction work, 
one-third of this sum to be 
used in Washington. With- 
in these limitations, the 
Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral are empowered to say 
when, where and how the 
money is to be disbursed. 








EVEN THIS ONE MAKES HIM GROAN 
—Kirby in New York World. 


Under such a system, needs, 
instead of expediency, are 
likely to dictate the Federal 








commission has reported, and its re- 
port has been allowed to sink into 
innocuous oblivion. Wheat is sell- 
ing sixty cents higher than on elec- 
tion day, thus belying the charge 
that politicians manipulated the 
market for campaign purposes and 
rendering any need of remedial 
legislation remote. Its giddy fluctu- 
ations recently around the two-dol- 
lar level pave been the sensation of 
the market. 

Following the Senate policy, the 
Republican caucus in the House has 
expelled twelve La Follette radicals. 
They will have no share in electing 
the Speaker of the new House, and 
they may lose their committee hold- 
ings. Almost unique among the 
newspapers of the country, the 
Springfield Republican condemns 
this policy as high-handed, asking 
whether the voters who elected these 
radical Republicans have not a bet- 
ter right to determine their party 
label than any party oligarchy in 
Washington. If these Congressmen 
are thrown into outer darkness, so 
also are their constituents. . 

In killing the old-time pork-bar- 
rel bill the House of Representatives 


building program, though 
at times of course the Administra- 
tion may be sorely tempted to pla- 
cate hostile sentiment in doubtful 
regions by diverting building funds 
thither. No one can say what bills 
will survive the gauntlet of both 
Houses in the last rush hours of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, but none is 
regarded as more deserving of suc- 
cess than the House buildings bill. 
Meanwhile, the State Legislatures 
assembling in January have made 
short work of the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment. Latest advices 
indicate that in one way or another 
sixteen States have taken adverse 
action on it, thirteen sufficing to 
hold up ratification. The propo- 
nents of the measure do not yet 
acknowledge themselves defeated. 
They point out that rejection of the 
Amendment on the part of any state 
does not prevent a reversal later. 
After a further intensive educa- 
tional campaign, they say, the 
Amendment will go over with a 
rush. The record so far, however, 
indicates a widespread opposition to 
Congressional regulation of child 
labor, and only enthusiasts regard 
the Amendment as other than dead. 
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Disputing 
the Isle of Pines 


HO owns the Isle of Pines? 
Every President in the 
last twenty years and both 
great political parties have conceded 
this troublesome bit of Caribbean 
earth to Cuba. The Supreme Court, 
in ruling that its products must pay 
tariff duties when entering the 
United States, has declared without 
a dissenting voice that “‘all the world 
knows the Isle of Pines was an in- 
tegral part of Cuba.” Before the 
Spanish War it had been governed 
by Cuban administrators as part of 
their province for four centuries, 
and Cuban administrators govern it 
to this day. Geographically it is sur- 
rounded on three sides by Cuba and 
is separated from its big sister- 
island by only thirty miles of shoal 
water. When Cuba ceded to the 
United States Guantanamo and Ba- 
hia Honda as naval bases, we drew 
up a parallel treaty giving our 
neighbor in return a clear title to the 
Isle of Pines. 

Yet this treaty, cstablishing ap- 
parently the obvious, has been ban- 
died about the Senate chamber for 
21 years, awaiting ratification in 
vain. Action seemed imminent a 
few weeks ago, only to be deferred 
once more at the insistence of Sena- 
tor Borah, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

In 1898 the Isle of Pines was a 
desolate land of marshes and coral 
rock inhabited by some 3,200 Span- 
ish-speaking natives. The peace 
treaty with Spain gave the United 
States jurisdiction over Porto Rico 
and “all other islands under Spanish 
sovereignty in the West Indies.” 
The independence of Cuba, of 
course, had been recognized by the 
United States at that time. In- 
stead of an adjunct to Cuba, like 
a thousand smaller islands scat- 
tered along the Cuban coast, ‘Ameri- 
can real estate speculators chose 
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to regard the Isle of Pines as 
one of the “other islands.” McKin- 
ley was apparently of the same 
mind, and so were at least one or 
two officials in the War Department. 
Their confusion received concrete 
expression when the Platt Amend- 
ment definitely left the fate of the 
island to future negotiations with 
Cuba. Meanwhile, land was being 
sold to adventurers and gullible 
Americans who believed they were 
buying American soil. To-day of the 
4,200 inhabitants 700 are Ameri- 
cans, and 90 per cent. of the island 
is owned by them and by about 10,- 
000 other absentee American land- 
lords. The grape-fruit crop has be- 
come valuable, and it would be much 
more valuable if by annexation the 
American tariff barrier could be 
deftly obliterated.. No wonder there 
should exist a lobby to obstruct rati- 
fication of the now moth-eaten 
treaty! 

That a President’s ignorance of 
geography or his subordinates’ er- 
rors should create a valid American 
claim on the Isle of Pines is hard- 














FIREWORKS 
—Sykes in N. Y. Evening Post. 
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ly good law; nor can the delusions 
of duped real estate investors 
strengthen the case. If the Senate 
definitely rejected the treaty, Cuba 
would still be in de facto control of 
the island, and to oust her would be 
a delicate, if not impossible, task. 
Either we should have to pay her 
richly or take the Isle by force. Any 
high-handed action would arouse 
intense indignation throughout all 
Latin America, where the fear of 
Yankee imperialism has become an 
almost psychopathic complex. 

On the other hand, ratification 
would infuriate the American inter- 
ests in the island, and, according to 
a writer in the Independent, create 
a nest of potential revolt in the none 
too stable Cuban Republic. The 
American property owners regard 
the Cuban Administration as costly 
and worthless. Thus continued pro- 
crastination on the part of the Sen- 
ate may be construed as not only the 
easiest course but also the kindest 
for Cuba. 

Meanwhile, tempted perhaps by 
the prospective delights of a Spring 
cruise on the Spanish Main, Sena- 
tor Copeland of New York is advo- 


cating strongly that a commission of. 


five Senators be sent at Government 
expense to the Caribbean to “inves- 
tigate” the whole situation. 
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A Great Temple 
Arouses Controversy 


NPRECEDENTED in Ameri- 
can religious annals has been 
the drive of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, through its New 
York diocese, for $15,000,000 to 
complete the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine on Morningside Heights. 

The plans for the edifice are stu- 
pendous, calling for the largest Prot- 
estant house of worship in the world 
and the third largest Cathedral in 
Christendom. Only the Cathedrals 
of Seville (Spain) and St. Peter’s 
at Rome will exceed it in size. As 
for its beauty, Alfred D. F. Hamlin, 
Professor of Architecture at Colum- 
bia University, has said that “noth- 
ing comparable to this superb de- 
sign has ever been conceived or ex- 
ecuted in America, and the cathe- 
drals of Europe may fairly be chal- 
lenged to surpass or even equal it.” 

But most noteworthy of all has 
been Bishop Manning’s effort to en- 
list the financial support of those 
without the fold of his own denomi- 
nation. He would have the Cathe- 
dral considered the spiritual expres- 
sion of the united community, just 
as the great cathedrals of the Mid- 
dle Ages were the product 
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The title to the Isle of Pines, nestling under the Jea 
of Cuba, has been in dispute in the Senate for 21 years. 


of all the social forces of 
their time. He says that 
St. John the Divine “is a 
house of prayer and wor- 
ship for all the people of 
the city. All the strong 
currents of civic life flow 
into it and receive spiritual 
interpretation. It is the 
People’s Church, the Stran- 
gers’ Church, the City’s 
Church.” On this ground 
he has thought fit to ask for 
contributions from Jew, 
Catholic and dissenter. _ 
Bishop Manning’s hopes 
have met qualified success. 
The metropolitan press has 
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given his drive lavish and most 
friendly publicity. Catholics like 
Mayor Hylan, Governor Smith and 
Charles Schwab, Jews like Mortimer 
Schiff, Baptists like John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., have sent him generous 
checks. At the same time, of the 
$10,000,000 needed to complete the 
building funds when the intensive 
drive started, only a scant third 
had been garnered after a month’s 
effort. Is this disappointing result 
due to the weakness of the Cathe- 
dral’s claims as a spiritual home for 
all people? 

It is understood that the Church 
handed over the management of the 
campaign to a firm of professional 
money raisers well known in their 
field. This method has doubtless 
meant much for the efficiency of the 
drive and would be above reproach 
in ordinary cases. But whether a 
Church, professing a spiritual ideal, 
does not lose more than it gains by 
placing itself, so to speak, in the 
hands of money-changers, is at least 
an arguable question. The business 
man’s first thought is to push the 
fund to the goal, and a Church 
should be too jealous of its honor to 
allow financial expediency the right 
of way. 

One-third of New York’s popula- 
tion does not even profess Chris- 
tianity. Another large element con- 
siders Episcopalian doctrines hereti- 
cal, and America, the weekly organ 
of the Roman Catholic Church, de- 
clares that aid given to the Cathe- 
dral is spiritually as mischievous as 
would be the physical ravages ensu- 
ing from the propagation of disease 
germs. In the Prc. stant popula- 
tion sectarian differences are notori- 
ously bitter. Anyone even slightly 
familiar with Episcopalian affairs 
knows that Bishop Manning’s 
church is itself divided, and that his 
own theological stand is with the 
die-hard conservatives and rigid in- 
terpretationists. New York has also 
a large number of Unitarians, ag- 
nostics, and unclassified sects. 
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Under these circumstances, is any 
object served by speaking of a re- 
ligious unity which does not exist? 
In giving half a million dollars to 
the Cathedral fund, John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., expressed the hope that 
trustees of other Protestant denomi- 
nations might help control the “‘Peo- 
ple’s Church”; but Bishop Manning 
was quick to reply that the time had 
not yet arrived when this would be 
practicable. What would he have 
done if the donor had made his gift 
conditional upon Episcopalian part- 
nership with other denominations? 
The issue would have been tightly 
drawn between his own sectarianism 
and the liberalism he has professed 
for the purposes of the Cathedral 
drive. It is unfortunate that in his 
zeal to complete the great edifice on 
Morningside Heights Bishop Man- 
ning has laid his denomination open 
to a charge of unseemly presump- 
tion, if not even equivocation, in 
claiming for it a catholicity which, 
whatever its theological validity, 
re not square with the actual 

acts. 
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to stop its manufacture, be- 
fore the smuggler gets hold 
of it. 

If opium is only grown 
and manufactured for use 
by doctors, it follows that 
its consumption by “eaters” 
and “smokers” must auto- 
matically cease. But the 
United States has, none the 
less, made assurance doubly 
sure by asking for the 
progressive suppression of 
opium-smoking by instal- 
ments, covering a period of 
fifteen years. According to 
the reports, the question of 
opium-eating was not specif- 
ically raised—a concession, 
doubtless, to India, where 
this is the manner in which 
the drug, in moderate quan- 
tities, is consumed. 

But the British, led by 





A NARROW ESCAPE 





—Rogers in Washington Post. 


Viscount Cecil, have, none 
the less, objected to the 
time limit of fifteen years, 








World Powers Wrangle 
Over Opium 


CTING on advice from Presi- 

dent Coolidge, Representative 

Porter has retired from the 
International Opium Conference, 
which has held such prolonged and 
such stormy sessions at Geneva. 
Let us state, simply and briefly, 
what has been the policy for which 
Representative Porter has striven 
with such valiant zeal. He con- 
siders that the use of opium and its 
derivatives should be limited strictly 
to medical prescription. This limi- 
tation, so he has argued, must be 
international if it is to be effective. 
And it must begin at the source. 
The cultivation of the actual poppy 
must be restricted in Persia, Tur- 
key, China and India, according to 
the above principle. The only way 
to stop the smuggling of opium is 


even for smoking alone. 
Their contention is that until China 
has a central government the con- 
dition would be a dead letter. China 
to-day has “prohibited” opium, yet 
she makes and smokes three-fourths 
of the world’s production. Britain 
thus asks that the period of fifteen 
years shall only begin when China 
has enforced her law. 

The debates have been heated. 
Viscount Cecil has quoted statistics 
showing that the consumption of 
opium in the United States is higher 
than in India and three times as 
high as in Europe. Representative 
Porter has accused Viscount Cecil 
of slandering the United States, and 
Viscount Cecil has apologized. With 
the discussions there has been the 
subconscious implication that the 
United States has yet to enforce 
her law against the prohibition_of 
liquor. But the whole business 
leaves on the mind a regrettable im- 
pression. 
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The withdrawal of the United 
States may clear the air—let us 
hope that it will—and bring all na- 
tions to a true sense of what moral 
breakdown is involved in a failure 
to deal with an evil so obvious as 
the illicit use of narcotic drugs. 


od 


Asquith Resigned 


to an Earldom 


ROM that chrysalis, the Liberal 
Party in Britain, Herbert 
Henry Asquith has emerged at 

last as a butterfly—the Earl of Ox- 
ford. “Margot,” who lectured long- 
suffering America, will thus become 
a Countess, which has ever been her 
feminine ambition. If Asquith is 
appointed a landlord, which is sug- 
gested, his earldom will be gilded 
with a very welcome salary of $30,- 
000 a year. So, all’s well with a 
career which seems likely to end so 


pleasantly. 


Asquith insists that he has not re- 
signed his leadership of the Liberal 
Party. But no one knows better 
than he that promotion to the House 
of Lords, like being buried in West- 
minster Abbey, means in Britain 
that politically a statesman is dead. 
It is in the House of Commons that 
parties must now fight their battles, 
and in the Commons, Asquith will 
be seen and heard no more. He has, 
to use an old phrase, been kicked 
upstairs. 

The question now is whether the 
Liberal Party will disappear forever 
or proceed to a dramatic resurrec- 
tion. It is, after all, a question of 
world-wide importance, for the Lib- 
eral ‘Party has been as important to 
the British Empire as the Republi- 
can Party has been to the United 
States. If the famous old party 
breaks up, half its members will be 
absorbed by the Conservatives, and 
the other half by Labor. . At the mo- 
ment, however, there is manifest in 
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A MAN’S JOB FOR CIVILIZATION 
—Halladay in Providence Journal. 











the corpse a certain liveliness. The 
finances are being democratized. 
And enthusiasts—even young en- 
thusiasts—are reorganizing the ma- 
chine. 

The fact is, of course, that Labor 
has disillusioned many of its recent 
converts. And Liberalism has the 
tactical advantage of being the un- 
tried political novelty. A Liberal 
administration might come to be re- 
garded by the more sportive voters 
as an amusing stunt. 

Also, the Liberal Party is seri- 
ously under-represented in the 
House of Commons. With a vote 
in the country of 3,000,000, it has 
only 42 members. This may seem 
at first sight to be a calamity to Lib- 
eralism. But is it? The party that 
is stronger in the polling booth than 
in Parliament is apt to generate 
pent-up steam. And that means 
driving force. 

Over a diminished and mutinous 
army, David Lloyd George now 
reigns without a rival at Westmin- 
ster. He does not seem to be en- 
tirely contented with his lot. Ac- 
cording to some newspapers, he has 
threatened to desert to the Tories— 
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anyway to resign. Probably, he is 
still hoping that a center party will 
develop, with himself as leader. But 
what about Winston Churchill? Has 
he not cast himself for that réle? 


od 


Trouble Brewing in the 
Balkans 


HE Balkans may not be on the 
boil, but assuredly they keep 
on simmering. In this melt- 

ing pot of Europe, the races remain 
in the furnace but are never fused. 

There are Greece, Bulgaria and 
Jugo-Slavia constantly discussing 
the partition of Albania. And there 
is Albania unable to find a king, 
either at home or abroad, yet un- 
willing to live without one. 

Then, there is Rumania sacrificing 
all that tranquillity of mind, which 
enables good citizens to sleep in 
peace, for the sake of Bessarabia, 
which she has carved out of Russia, 
so blessing Eastern Europe with an 
Alsace-Lorraine, quite as perilous to 
peace as the Rhine Valley itself. 











THE RECOGNITION—WONDER WHAT 
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Finally, there is Jugo-Slavia! 
Gallant little Serbia, rightly strug- 
gling to be free, was awarded Croa- 
tia, and many rejoiced that Croatia 
was thus liberated from the op- 
pression of Austria-Hungary. But 
Croatia appears to be as unhappy 
under Serbia as she was under the 
Hapsburgs. Nikola Pashitch, the 
Grand Old Man of the Balkans and 
Prime Minister of Jugo-Slavia, con- 
ducts elections quite in the true 
autocratic style, arresting Stefan 
Radich, the Croatian leader, and 
generally treating dependent na- 
tionalities in the manner which so 
endeared these nationalities to the 
Dual Monarchy. 

In the election held on Sunday, 
February 9th, the Pashitch party 
gained thirty seats, giving them a 
clear majority of five over all the 
opposition groups of Croatia, Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia and Dalmatia. But 
their victory is more apparent than 
real. The loyal followers of Raditch, 
who remember when he led them 
against Austrian tyranny, regard 
him as the George Washington of 
their country, and the fact that the 
Pashitch triumph was narrow, de- 
spite all the persecution and coercion 
directed against opposition leaders, 
indicates that the outlying members 
of the Serbian body politic are de- 
termined to resist the reactionary 
policies of superannuated diplomats 
in Belgrade who have not learned 
the lessons of the World War. The 
opposition parties appear resolved 
to abstain from Parliament, in 
which case Pashitch will be situated 
like Mussolini in Italy. 

Even a Bishop from Boston does 
not always put it over the Balkans. 
In Albania, Archbishop Fan Noli, 
trained to football at Harvard, a 
lawyer and reformer, was ousted by 
the old-fashioned Begs and their 
leader, Ahmed Zogu. They did not 
mind his religion, which was Greek 
orthodox, but they did resent his de- 
sire to improve their manners and 
customs. 
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A Close-Up 


of Distracted Russia 


N the situation in Russia we 
() re able, fortunately, to con- 

sult that distinguished foreign 
correspondent, F. A. MacKenzie, 
who knows Japan and Korea as well 
as any man living, and has just con- 
cluded three years of residence in 
Russia. There he has closely ob- 
served and cleverly survived Soviet 
rule at its best and its worst; and 
his testimony is hardly flattering to 
communism. 

During the economic ruin that fol- 
lowed the revolution, MacKenzie saw 
streets littered with the bodies of 
men and women, starved to death. 
He visited the vast pits into which 
naked corpses were flung, un- 
counted. He has investigated politi- 
cal exiles on the shores of the White 
Sea where prisoners are sent delib- 
erately in summer clothing to die 
during the Arctic winter. And he 
has no use at all for Zinovieff whose 
fanatical zeal put an end to the New 
Economic Policy which was bring- 
ing Russia back to normalcy. He 
thinks that Trotzky has been, for the 
moment, at any rate, crushed by the 
political machine, but regards him 
as the largest figure by far in Bol- 
shevism. Indeed, with some daring, 
he compares the ostracism of Trotz- 
ky with the ostracism of Theodore 
Roosevelt by the Republican Party. 
Incidentally, MacKenzie confirms 
the news of a cruel religious perse- 
cution in Russia and so dismisses 
the absurd report to the contrary, 
brought home by the recent delega- 
tion of British Labor. 

The one hope for Russia—so 
thinks MacKenzie—lies not in the 
restoration of the Czardom but in 
the defeat of the extremists by the 
moderates within the Communist 
Party. A Czardom or “white” re- 
action would mean—so he fears— 
terrible reprisals, especially against 
the Jews in Russia, who are blamed, 
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COMING BACK FOR MORE 
—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 











often without reason, for the miser- 
ies of the present régime. They 
serve as a convenient scapegoat in 
Russia, as elsewhere, on whom to 
load all blame. 

On one subject, MacKenzie’s tes- 
timony may be accepted as final. He 
has visited the city of Ekaterinburg 
and personally investigated the 
house where the late Czar and his 
family were confined. There he has 
found the statements of eye-wit- 
nesses confirmed by bullet holes in 
the walls and even by blood which 
had oozed under a door into a neigh- 
boring cellar, not cleaned up after 
the “executions.” There is no doubt 
that Czar and Czarina, Crown 
Prince, and all four daughters, with 
the maid, were done to death. The 
last to be killed was Anastasia, who 
feigned death. She was clubbed 
with the butt ends of rifles. 

It is not a pretty narrative. But 
MacKenzie is convinced that the au- 
thorities did not want the Roma- 
noffs to be killed. For a consider- 
able time they resisted the appeals 
of the Extremists in Ekaterinburg 
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—a hotbed of the reddest Reds-— 
who acted finally on their own ini- 
tiative. What Lenin wanted was to 
hold the Czar as a hostage and use 
him ag a pawn in the game. 

oad 


Indian Princes Embar- 
rass His British Majesty 


HE English in India have now 
to face a new and unwelcome 
problem. It is the problem of 

the Indian prince. 

The population of the great Brit- 
ish dependency is about 330 mil- 
lions. Of these people, 260 millions 
are directly governed by British and 
Indian officials. The remainder, how- 
ever, numbering 70 millions, still live 
under their own hereditary poten- 
tates, of whom there are no fewer 
than 700 in all. That classical book 
of reference, Whitaker’s Almanac, 
lists about 70 of the more important 
princes. 

Hitherto, Britain’s troubles have 
been packed up in the provinces for 
which she is directly responsible. It 
is in Bengal and Bombay and Mad- 
ras that the national movement has 
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been so active. Great native states 
like Indore and Hyderabad have 
been kept quiet by their still power- 
ful rulers. 

These Maharajahs, Gaekwars, Ni- 
zams and Begums—to assign them 
some of their titles—know that their 
authority is supported by the Brit- 
ish Raj; and, for this reason, they 
support the British Raj in return. 
A blow to the prestige of the princes 
is thus a blow to the influence of 
King George himself, to whose per- 
son they profess an unshakeable and 
usually a sincere loyalty. 

Hitherto the princes have re- 
sided, as it were, on Olympus. Liv- 
ing luxuriously in their palaces, and 
riding resplendent on their ele- 
phants, they have dwelt aloft from 
common mankind, immune from 
criticism. Their glory has been ad- 
mired and their vices have been 
concealed. 

But India has now a press and a 
public opinion. And even princes 
are familiarly discussed in the ba- 
zaars. Also, the princes themselves 
have not been content with their pal- 
aces and their elephants. They have 
been lured to Europe, have there 
adopted tailor-made coats and trou- 

sers, and Parisian habits, 





not always admirable or 
economical. The Indian 








prince is to-day contribut- 
ing his full share of scan- 
dal to the _ sensational 
newspapers. 

First came the revela- 
tions of the night life of 
Hurra Sinjh, heir and 
prince of Kashmir. Here 
was the case of a young 
man about town, sacrific- 
ing his sacred caste for 
the sake of a married wo- 
man, and so laying him- 
self open to be blackmailed 
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“Little thing, 
haven’t you sense enough to go bankrupt?’ 


—Le Rire (Paris). 


for immense sums of 
money. . 
And now, all India is 
| ringing with an even more 
| dramatic escapade. The 
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Maharajah of Indore included in 
his court a nautch-girl, called Mum- 
taz. Being on a railway journey, 
she escaped from the train, threw 
herself under the protection of 
a native policeman, and so car- 
ried off herself and her jewels to 
Calcutta, where she found an ad- 
mirer in a wealthy merchant, named 
Abdir Kadir Paula. One day, when 
the merchant was driving with his 
lady, four thugs shot him dead in 
the street and slashed the lady 
across the face with their knives. 
And when certain British officers 
rushed to the rescue of the parties 
attacked, the gunmen fired also on 
them and not without effect. One 
on the gunmen was captured and 
he proved to be a confidential detec- 
tive working in the service of the 
Maharajah of Indore. 

Such a mishap involves India in 
serious political consequences. It 
embroils the princes with the Brit- 
ish Raj. And it also embroils the 
British Raj and the princes with the 
wealthy merchants who are now de- 
manding the same right to luxury 
which has been hitherto the preroga- 
tive of the princes alone. Finally, 
it throws discredit on the entire 
hereditary principle. Why should 
an impoverished and toiling people 
be taxed to support the amusements 
which are thus revealed? If Ireland 
rebelled against absentee landlords, 
who left agents to collect their rents 
and then spent those rents in foreign 
countries, why should India approve 
of absentee autocrats whose officials 
raise revenues to be squandered in 
Europe on horses, vain display and 
the oriental entertainments which 
need not here be too particularly de- 
scribed? 

These are searching questions. If 
Indian princes do not behave them- 
selves and take a lesson from his- 
tory, no power—not even the Brit- 
ish Raj—will be strong enough to 
keep them on their thrones. The 
contrast to Gandhi and his’ simple 
life is too damaging. 
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LOOKS LIKE ANOTHER TEDIOUS 
DELAY 
—Ding in Atlanta Constitution, 











Japan Recognizes 
Russia and Saghalin 


FTER months of oriental bar- 
gaining, Japan has concluded 
a treaty by which she recog- 
nizes Russia. Alike at Moseew and 
Peking, there is said to be great sat- 
isfaction. But time will show 
whether or not Japan will find rea- 
son to regret this latest friendship. 
The treaty means much more than 
a mere resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations. Japan obtains concessions 
which will extend over forty or fifty 
years. She has long desired a sup- 
ply of oil, and this commodity she 
will obtain, partly by consignment 
from Baku and partly by her own 
direct control of wells on the island 
of Saghalin, where she will pay 
from 5 to 15 per cent. royalty on 
the output, with a higher figure for 
gushers. 
For the development of the re- 
sources of Siberia, where are forests 
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GOING IN AND COMING OUT 
—Murphy in New York American. 











and gold, a Russo-Japanese Bank is 
to be started, in the management of 
which the two countries will be part- 
ners. Whether this means that Ja- 
pan will lend to Russia the money 
which France and Britain have re- 
fused—money that Russia is des- 
perately anxious to obtain on any 
terms—no one can yet say for cer- 
tain. But, on the face of it, the 
treaty seems to be a blow at the oil 
interests of the Sinclair group in 
Saghalin, nor can the new alliance 
in the Far East be regarded as help- 
ful to American influence in that 
quarter. The treaty includes strin- 
gent rules against propaganda; and 
if the Crown Prince Regent is thus 
shaking what orators call “the 
bloody hand of Bolshevism,” the 
reason is that he has lost the British 
as his especial ally and has to face 
in Japan a profound resentment 
against the Congress, as distinct 
from the President, of the United 
States. And Japan dares not yet 
face isolation. 
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France and England 
Dicker Over Debts 


NLIKE America, Great Brit- 

ain has made France a fairly 

definite offer to cancel two- 
thirds of the French debt to her. 
For years England has given her 
Continental debtors, including Ger- 
many, to understand that all she ex- 
pected of them was enough money 
to meet the English payments to the 
United States. Now, however, Win- 
ston Churchill in a note to Finance 
Minister Clémentel seems to have 
gone a step further. He has hinted 
at the precise asSessment which 


would have to be borne by France. 


England counts on receiving from 
Germany under the Dawes plan 
about four-sevenths of the amount 
she owes us. Her Continental allies 
other than France are judged good 
for another seventh, though this 


‘represents only a small part of their 


indebtedness on paper. This leaves 
France as her share about two- 
sevenths, or a billion dollars, which 
is one-third of the amount she bor- 
rowed from England during the 
War. 

France’s official reception to Eng- 
land’s generous offer has been can- 
nily cautious. No sentimental effu- 
sion of gratitude has been allowed 
to place her in the disadvantageous 
position: of a recipient of favors. 
She hopes that England’s willing- 
ness to scale debts will furnish an 
effective talking point with us, and 
she relishes the delicate implication 
of the English position that only the 
cruel insistence of America prevents 
complete cancellation of all debts. 
At the same time France takes ex- 
ception to Churchill’s insistence that 
French payments must not be condi- 
tioned on reparation receipts. This 
smacks too much of the American 
contention that debts and repara- 
tions are separate. 

Behind all the European debt 
dickerings looms the shadow of the 
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American loans. As the 





New York Times says, “It 
is no secret that the one 
point on which all Euro- 
peans agree is in trying to 
make the United States 
take as big a share of the 
financial burden of the 
War as possible.” In ne- 
gotiating with England 
France is displaying none 
of the sentimental ideal- 
ism which she demands 
of us, 


oo 


Spanish Reverses 
and Raisuli’s Fall 


SCORE of crowded 
A years after Roose- 

velt sent for “Per- 
dicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead,” the famous Moroc- 
can bandit seems veri- 
tably approaching the end 











of his tether. 
A prisoner to Abd-el 
Krim, Sultan of the Riff, 





A German view of French-aided warfare against Spain 


THE ACCOMPLICE AT HAND 


in Morocco. 
—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








his gold-spangled mount 
ridden by his jailer, his body bloated 
beyond human recognition from 
dropsy, Raisuli is ready to sur- 
render his life to the one Potentate 
he has never dared to defy. “The 
outside world can forget Raisuli,” 
he moaned recently to a Chicago 
Tribune correspondent. “Raisuli 
wishes to forget the outside world. 
I have asked to die and I want to die. 
Raisuli will never be a prisoner 
where Raisuli reigned as lord. Let 
them kill me at once. They have 
taken my horse and my saddle. Let 
them take my body, too. The 
Prophet awaits me in Heaven.” 
Raisuli is in captivity because he 
had allied himself with the Span- 
iards against the Riffians. Primo 
de Rivera’s tired troops are being 
hard pressed around their bases at 
Ceuta and Melilla, the last footholds 


of the Spaniard in Morocco. The 
star of Abd-el Krim, lame lawyer- 
sultan of the Hamitic hill tribes, is 
in the ascendant. Regarded by 
many of his followers as the hope 
of Islam, he declares his sole object 
is to throw off the Spanish yoke 
from the shoulders of his oppressed 
fellow-tribesmen, and says he is 
ready to make peace. 

Spaniards hint darkly at aid given 
to the Riffians by the French, and 
the Chicago Tribune’s correspon- 
dent found among them a certain 
number of French rifles, but most of 
their arms had been captured from 
the Spaniards. And the presence of 
French arms in the Riffian army 
does not necessarily mean connivance 
of French authorities: gun-running 
is as old an occupation as smuggling 
and as impossible to stamp out. 
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Listening In 
A Broadcast of Significant Sayings 


I HAD rather talk of saving pennies 
and save them than theorize in millions 
and save nothing.—Calvin Coolidge. 


]N general, pacifists are a very great 

military advantage to a country. On 
the outbreak of war, the large majority 
of them become intensely patriotic, where- 
as beforehand they lead our own military 
authorities and also those of our potential 
allies and enemies to underestimate our 
strength. This keeps us out of some wars 
and leads us to our showing unsuspected 
power in others.—J. B. S. Haldane, Eng- 
lish bio-chemist 


ister and political storm center, who is 
now twiddling his thumbs in enforced idle- 
ness. 


L OVE is an intrinsic, tormenting and 

inalienable beauty. It is the danger- 
ous source of all possible good. To succeed 
in it is to turn the intensity of animal fire 
into the most personal and intimate of 
glories. When a race fails to make of love 
a success it has failed to make of life a 
good, and of existence a happiness.—Irwin 
Edman, poet, philosopher, and professor at 
Columbia University. 





and provocative 
publicist. 


HE silent — the 
dumb—drama! 


E who com- 
plains that he 
has no time to read 
is one who does not 
fundamentally care 
for making contact 
with the minds of 
others. We always 
find time to eat and 
sleep and to do 
other things that 
we consider neces- 
sary to the up-keep 
of our physical life. 
When we have re- 
alized that mental 
food is equally nec- 
essary to the main- 
tenance of our in- 
tellectual life, we 





VERYONE asks what the immi- 

grant “contributes” to America. 
But they are not peddlers with some- 
thing to sell; they are not gypsies. 
They have come here to live in the 
sense that they lived in the old world, 
and if they were let alone their lives 
might turn into the beautiful ways of 
their homeland. But they are not let 
alone. Social workers, missionaries— 
call them what you will—go after 
them, hound them, pursue them and 
devote their days and nights toward the 
great task of turning them into stupid 
replicas of smug American types. I 
hate this poking into personal affairs 
by social workers and I know the 
people hate it, too. 1 know there is 
much to be said for it, but neverthe- 
less I hate it.—Willa S. Cather, dis- 
tinguished novelist. 








shall take as much time as is necessary premacy of popular 


It is dumb, in any 
valid artistic sense, 
for the simple rea- 
son that it has noth- 
ing to say. Absolu- 
telynothing! Oneis 
struck by the fact 
that the products 
of this tremendous 
world of effort— 
tremendous in size, 
machinery and dis- 
play—are so tri- 
fling. There is no 
hint of greatness; 
no challenge, no 
promise, no gesture 
of real art. There 
is no _ intelligent 
minority of artists 
to dispute the su- 
favorites. In the 


for reading also.—Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
head of the St. Louis Public Library. 


THE allies of the opposing sides in this 
liquor warfare are the reverse of what 
would be expected. The best friends of 
the rum runners are found in local police 
departments, and in some cases in depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, while 
the most effective deterrents to smuggling 
liquor are hijackers, pirates and highway- 
men.—Samuel Taylor Moore, journalist. 


T HERE is nothing more wearing than 
a long rest for a busy person.—David 
Lloyd George, former British prime min- 


movie world, there is the complete, un- 
relieved spectacle of flatness. Sham is 
king in a dull and tawdry world, the sham 
of falsifying life, of feeding the crowd 
with mouldy ideas and mildewed senti- 
mentalities, old tales, old plots, old situa- 
tions. The movies have given the pot- 
boiler a world of his own.—E. Haldeman- 
Julius, runnersup to H. L. Mencken as an 
iconoclast. 


NOVEL writing is plain hard work, and 

I look forward to writing as some 
people do to having smallpox.—Booth Tar- 
kington, popular novelist and playwright. 
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THE moral principle inherent in evolu- 

tion is that nothing can be gained in 
this world without an effort; the ethical 
principle inherent in evolution is that the 
best only has the right to survive; the 
spiritual principle in evolution is the evi- 
dence of beauty, of order, and of design 
in the daily myriad of miracles to which 
we owe our existence—Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, President of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


AXES now amount to as much as rent 
did fifteen years ago. Home owner- 
ship means merely that one has bought a 
place for himself on his city’s tax roll. 
. «. The politicians will never stop wast- 
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them, whereas accuracy, guided by no in- 
telligence, is like walking down a dark 
lane at night and tumbling over half a 
dozen posts.—Samuel Butler, intellectual 
parent of George Bernard Shaw, in a re- 
cently discovered autograph letter. 


LEN, though dead, lives... . Trotzky, 

though alive, is dead.—Louis Fischer, 
Moscow correspondent of the New York 
“Nation.” 


T HE history of the world consists mostly 

in the memory of those ages, quite 
few in number, in which some part of the 
world has risen above itself and burst 
into flower or fruit. We ourselves happen 


ing and spending 
until we give them 
nothing to waste. 
The best way to be- 
gin that job is to 
smash income taxes 
wherever they are 
found, driving for 
reduction after re- 
duction until noth- 
ing shall be left.— 
Allan Benson, for- 
mer Socialist presi- 
dential candidate, 
who is now affili- 
ated with Henry 
Ford. 


MERICANS 


simply do not 
know what to do 





HEN it comes to advising a mariner 

where he may veature with a 
valuable ship, according to her draught, 
then it is essential that words should 
be chosen with care, and the student 
warned to note with unusual caution 
every qualitative parenthesis. There 
can be no casual and friendly agree- 
ment to differ about the truth when 
the question concerned is a coral reef 
in five fathoms and a ship drawing 
thirty feet. One must be able to as- 
sure a sailor either that his ship can do 
it, or he must be told that he may not 
try. Yet with what confidence each of 
us will venture to pilot others in the 
more dangerous, the more alluring, and 
the supremely frustrating elements of 
morality and esthetics.—H. M. Tom- 
linson, heralded as a successor to 
Joseph Conrad, and by some his su- 
perior as a seer of the seas. 


to live in the midst 
or possibly in the 
close of one such 
period. More 
change has _ prob- 
ably taken place in 
daily life, in ideas, 
and in the general 
aspect of the earth 
during the last 
century than dur- 
ing any other four 
centuries since the 
Christian era; and 
this fact has tended 
to make us look on 
rapid progress as 
a normal condition 
of the human race, 
which it has never 
been. — Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray, Eng- 











Viena 


with their spare 
time. The fum- 





lish scholar and so- 
cial observer. 








bling for something 
better, something more interesting, the 
poignant mental restlessness which is 
poison to the soul, spreads through all 
strata of society. We work to live and 
then find we don’t know what to live 
for. How to spend the spare time, that 
is the question everyone asks, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, because it is 
the “spare” time only that counts, that 
makes one’s life whatever it may be. The 
only happy people are those who have 
found out something about the secret of 
self-expression. They are few and far 
between.—Kenneth Andrews, journalist 
and critic. 


I VERY often lie, but I generally have 
my wits about me when I do this, and 
it gets me out of more scrapes than into 


‘T RADE unionism is the capitalism of 
the working classes; its method is to 
get as much out of the employer and give 
him as little in return as possible, pre- 
cisely as the employer’s method is to get 
as much out of his employees and give 
them as little in return as he can without 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Two centuries of capitalism have cor- 
rupted the wage-worker as deeply as the 
employer; both have been trained to play 
for their own hands and damn the pub- 
lic.—George Bernard Shaw, who is still 
scintillating paradoxically at 69. 


TH E highest cultural expression for 

Germans at the present moment is to 
ig others.—Professor Stahlberg, of Ber- 
in. 
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George Fisher Baker 


Philanthropist and Dean of American Financiers 


financiers will be four score and 

five years of age, and the fact 
that the name of George Fisher Baker 
is not more familiar to the general pub- 
lic, as distinguished from the inner 
circles of finance, is partially explained 
by the additional fact that he has never 
submitted to a newspaper interview and 
is on record as having made but two 
brief public speeches in his sixty years 
of active business service. The second 
of those speeches was made in New 
York the other day when the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
J. P. Morgan, Charles E. Mitchell and 
the heads and chief officers of a group 
of banks which to-day is predominating 
international finance, gathered to do 
honor to this elder statesman of Ameri- 
can business. 

Apropos of his most recent philan- 
thropy—a $5,000,000 gift to Harvard 
University to endow a School of Busi- 
ness Administration—it is J. Pierpont 
Morgan who tells us that “when Mr. 
Baker was appealed to, among many 
others, to subscribe part of the sum 
necessary to endow this new profes- 
sional school,-he announced, after think- 
ing it over, that he was not much in- 
terested in being one of a party to this 
thing, but if they would allow him he 
would like to do it all himself.” 

To Charles E. Mitchell, President of 
the National City Bank, we are indebted 
for the first authentic chronicle of the 
life of this reticent banker-philanthro- 
pist. As reported in the New York 
Times, his ancestry is English and, dat- 
ing from 1835, for six generations the 
family lived at Dorchester, Mass. in 
course of time, the grandfather of 
George F. Baker moved his folks and 
effects to Dedham, ten miles away. His 
son, George, at twenty, father of the 
future banker, went West—as the West 
‘then was—to Albany, N. Y., to enter 
the retail shoe business, and later 


ta month the dean of American 


moved to Troy. He married a girl from 
Greenbush, N. Y., and Russell Sage was 
the best man. 

George F. Baker was born on March 
27, 1840, in Troy. When he was eight 
years old the family moved to Brooklyn, 
and his father engaged in the shoe 
business in Maiden Lane, New York. 
The son spent most of his boyhood at 
his grandmother’s at Dedham, or at an 
uncle’s at Meadfield, eight miles away. 
His father had little taste for business 
and gravitated to literary pursuits. He 
worked under Horace Greeley for the 
New York Tribune and finally gave up 
business completely. Later he moved 
to Williamsburg, Long Island, where he 
became clerk of the village and influ- 
ential in town affairs. 

George F. went to school in Williams- 
burg at first; but life in the country 
was so beneficial that his parents de- 
cided to let him spend not only his sum- 
mers, but most of his winters at Ded- 
ham. Incidentally, he had an uncle by 
marriage, whom he knew as “Uncle 
John,” and whom he used to see sitting 
up on the porch while others were at 
work. He inquired how it was that 
Uncle John did not have to work, and he 
was told that Uncle John lived on inter- 
est money. Thereupon, after some 
thought, he declared that some day he 
was going to live on interest money, 
too. 

It is recorded that the first money 
he ever earned was from the sale of 
cranberries. Beneath the vines he found 
cranberries other pickers had over- 
looked, and these he poured into an old 
sleigh in the barn. When the sleigh 
was full he sold the lot for $7. 

From a Williamsburg school he went 
to Seward University at Florida, N. Y., 
a boarding school founded by William 
Seward, who was to become Abraham 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State. Mean- 


while his father was elected to serve in 
the State Legislature at Albany, and he 
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became later private secretary to Sew- 
ard in Washington. 

Young Baker finished his schooling at 
16, and returned to Albany. In 1868 he 
became a clerk in the State Banking 
Department at a salary of $500 a year. 
Of that salary he made an immediate 
saving of $100 a year. Seven years he 
worked in the Banking Department and 
made his home at Albany. There we 
see this normal young man, having his 
own horse and buggy, and interested in 
boating; indeed, buying first a row- 
boat and then a scull, and winning the 
championship of the Upper Hudson 
in the sculling races of those days. He 
was active in lecture work, was secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., and took part 
in church work. 

In 1861 his father was appointed dis- 
bursing agent in the State Department 
just as the Civil War broke. Some two 
years before George F. Baker was in 
a very serious railway accident, and it 
was a question for some time whether 
or not he would lose a leg. At the 
opening of the war he became secre- 
tary and assistant military secretary to 
Governor Edwin D. Morgan of New 
York, but after six months he returned 
to the State Banking Department, 
where he became known as the best-in- 
formed clerk in the department. 

Early in 1863 Salmon P. Chase, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, conceived 
the idea of selling bonds through the 
banks, they acting as agents, and in ad- 
dition forming banks which could pledge 
bonds themselves for the circulation of 
currency up to 90 per cent. of their 
value. That was the start of the na- 
tional banking system. Baker, as a 
clerk in the State Banking Department, 
was extremely interested in this de- 
velopment and had talked the matter 
over with a market operater named 
Thompson, who incidentally conducted 
for his two sons a brokerage office at 
2 Wall Street. He decided after talk- 
ing with Baker that he would open a 
national bank, and offered him a posi- 
tion as teller. The bank was started 
with a capital of $200,000. Thompson 
offered Baker all the stock he wanted, 


and said he would carry it for him, but 
the latter having been misadvised about 
borrowing money, refused to use more 
than his accumulated savings, and his 
first investment was thirty shares of 
stock in the First National Bank of New 
York, with offices in the basement at 
2% Wall Street. 

Its principal business at the outset 
was the sale of Government bonds, but 
the bank had hard sledding. It was de- 
nied admission to the Clearing House, 
but in 1868 it was admitted. Baker be- 
came cashier and active head of the in- 
stitution. Although then only twenty- 
five years old, he was frequently called 
to Washington by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for advice. He there met Lin- 
coln, Seward and other members of the 
Cabinet. 

By 1877 he was president of the First 
National Bank. In 1882 he began his 
railroad career, first acquiring, with a 
group, the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road, which ultimately became the basis 
of the Southern Railway. Later he 
made his connections with the Jersey 
Central and with the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western—always buying into 
these properties when they were down 
at the heel, and, as a great builder, 
building them to a point where their 
securities became of great value. 

In 1900 he became chairman of the 
New York Clearing House, and in 1907 
he, together with the late J. P. Morgan 
and James A. Stillman, was the great 
bulwark against the storm of that panic 
and undertook to do much which the 
Federal Reserve System has since un- 
dertaken. 

A few months after that panic the 
elder Morgan was about to sail for 
Europe for a much-needed rest, being in 
ill health, and with the thought that 
perhaps he might not return, George 
F. Baker called at the library to say 
good-by. Morgan left a group that 
was standing about him and put his 
hands on Baker’s shoulder, saying: “If 
anything happens to me, I want you to 
know that my association with you has 
been one of the most satisfactory parts 
of my life. I have had many pleasant 
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things in my life, but none more pleas- 
ant than this. I want you to remember 
it always.” 

Thomas W. Lamont, a senior partner 
in the Morgan firm, on a recent occa- 
sion said that whenever Mr. Morgan 
went away he always used to leave as 
his parting injunction to his partners 
these words: “Whenever you do not 
know what to do, whenever you are 
puzzled as to the course to take, go to 
Mr. Baker and abide by what he says.” 

Among other public-spirited activ- 
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ities, George F. Baker has been presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Association. He has made large gifts 
to the Metropolitan Museum. In time 
of stress he gave $2,000,000 to the Red 
Cross. He has given the student dormi- 
tory and chemical laboratory to Cor- 
nell; Baker Field, thirty acres, for ath- 
letic purposes, to Columbia; and now 
$5,000,000 for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard, 
which bears the name of the George F. 
Baker Foundation. 





Tsuneo Matsudaira 
A Japanese Ambassador Whose Mission Is Momentous 


HEN trouble was brewing be- 
W tween Germany and Britain, 

the Kaiser appointed as his 
envoy in London the ablest of then liv- 
ing diplomatists, Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, who had made his country 
predominant in the Near East, and, in 
personality, measured up to Bismarck 
himself. . Unfortunately the Baron 
Marschall ate too much beef, drank too 
much beer and smoked too much to- 
baceo; and at the wrong moment for 
mankind he died—war soon following. 

To-day, there has been a tiff or two 
between the United States and Japan. 
And the Prince Regent has sent to this 
country as Ambassador a diplomatist 
who ranks in ability with von Bieber- 
stein. Tsuneo Matsudaira is coming 
here to keep the peace. And President 
Coolidge has defied precedent and wel- 
comed him in advance. Beyond contro- 
versy, he is to-day the most interesting 
and the most eminent envoy in the 
Diplomatic Corps at Washington. In 
sending Mr. Matsudaira, Japan has 
greeted the United States with a ges- 
ture in the grand manner. 

His ambassadorial predecessors at 
Washington include Count Uchida, Vis- 
count Ishii and Baron Shidehara, all 
of whom bore titles of nobility. But 
although Matsudaira wears no more 
than the style of a commoner, he is, in 


-the diplomatic service. 


fact, born of bluest Nipponese blood. 
His father, Mario Matsudaira, was for- 
merly Daimyo, or feudal lord, of Aizu. 
He was a great Japanese junker of the 
old school. And it was in defence of 
the old Japan against the new Japan 
that he took up arms against the Em- 
peror, and so sacrificed his ancestral 
dignities. He believed in the system of 
a Shogun governing Japan in the Em- 
peror’s name, which had been in vogue 
for seven long and glorious centuries. 
The Ambassador’s father was thus a 
thoroughgoing Tory Die Hard—brave, 
able, reactionary ,and irreconcilable. 
For the past against the future, he 
struck his blow; it was parried by the 
reformers; and Mario Matsudaira 
emerged no longer a noble but a mere 
gentleman. 

Tsuneo Matsudaira was not even the 
eldest son. He was the Lord Robert 
Cecil of that ancient family. And like 
Lord Robert Cecil, he accepted the po- 
sition and took up the study of law. 
Having graduated in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, he proceeded to enter 
For five years, 
he lived and learned things in Peking. 
Then he was sent to London where he 
remained until 1910, getting a glimpse 
of Paris and forming his impressions 
of Europe. He was then thirty-three 
years old. And his ability was recog- 
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-haps, too able a bureaucrat to be 


things over with Russia, and al- 
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nized. Indeed, when certain com- Bre 
mercial treaties had to be nego- 
tiated in Tokyo, Matsudaira was | 
summoned home. He was the best | 
man to see the job through. 
By this time, he had become, 
through and through, a modern- 
ist. He knew that Japan must live | 
in the twentieth century, and not 
in the tenth; and as Consul-Gen- 
eral at Tientsin, he was brought 
irto contact—even collision—with 
Japanese militarism at work on 
the spot. He came to the conclu- 
siou that such methods would 
never conciliate a vast population 
like the Chinese. As the Political 
Adviser of the Japanese expedi- 
tion into Siberia, he was equally 
free from illusion over the results 
of militarism. While he is, per- 


reckoned a Liberal, he was utterly 
opposed to mere violence as a pol- 
icy. He was called on to talk 


ways he displayed a dignified and 
good-humored sanity. 

Matsudaira was promoted next 
to be Vice-Minister of the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office. There he had 
to face the outburst of anger in 
Japan over the manner in which 
—against the appeal of Secretary 
Hughes—the Immigration Law 
was amended by Congress. The 
Vice-Minister labored to allay ill 
feeling in his own country. It was [/ 





a. 


© Keystone. 











due to him, in no small measure, 
that Japanese emotion did not pre- 
vent the American birdmen land- 
ing on the shores of Nippon, dur- 





HIS ADVENT IN WASHINGTON IS OF GREAT 





DIPLOMATIC IMPORTANCE 


Japanese Ambassador Matsudaira is a peacemaker 
who is opposed to the policy of pinpricks and wants 


Japan and the United States to remain friendly. 





ing their circum-aviation of the 
globe. And similar doubtless has 
been his attitude toward the attempt in 
Japan to stop the maneuvers of the 
United States Navy in the Pacific. 
Matsudaira is opposed to the policy of 
pin pricks. He wants peace in the Far 
East—peace on the great scale. 
Somewhat portly in physique, Am- 
bassador Matsudaira is the best-dressed 
man wherever he goes. And in Tokyo 
his wife is the best-dressed woman. 


She is a favorite lady-in-waiting to the 
Empress, and is the second daughter of 
the Marquis of Nabeshima. 

Like all Japanese statesmen, the new 
Ambassador will say little unless he 
has something to say. But his coming 
is an event of the highest importance, 
and his presence at Washington augurs 
a period of diplomacy which will be 
worth watching by both nations. 
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Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Who Directs the Dry Battle in the Department of Justice 











HOSE gay 

| young mod- 
erns who 
make merry of 


the old-fashioned 















thousand criminal 
cases brought in 
the Federal courts 
on account of na- 
tional prohibition. 








notion that suc- 
cess in any line of endeavor is best at- 
tained by applying the nose to the grind- 
stone and leaving it there until the 
grindstone is worn out, and who lean 
toward the theory that the best way to 
get ahead in the world is to sit around 
and laugh at the dreary old mid-Victor- 
ian folk who advocate the ten-hour day 
and such-like nonsense, will find little or 
no comfort in the struggles of Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt. So forthright has 
she been, as an Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, in charge of 
prosecuting violators of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, that those whose sympa- 
thies are with the bootlegging frater- 
nity earnestly favor her appointment to 
a Federal judgeship in California, while 
others no less earnestly desire her to 
remain where she is in the Department 
of Justice at Washington. 

Last year there were handled under 
her supervision more than forty-five 


It is she who has 
most to do with preparing the opin- 
ions issued by the Department of Jus- 
tice on legal questions having to do with 
prohibition; it was she, for example, 
who did the heavy work on the opinion 
delivered by Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty to the effect that no ship could 
bring liquor into a United States port 
without .violating the law as it then 
stood. She frequently represents the 
Government in Volstead act litigation 
before the Supreme Court, and so far, 
writes A. H. Ulm, in the N. Y. Times 
Magazine, has won nearly all the cases 
she has argued. 

It might be inferred that Mrs. Wille- 
brandt is a reformer, if not a crusader. 
On the contrary, we are assured, she 
does not want to make over the world. 
In her private practice, in California, 
before going to Washington, she 
avoided the kind of cases that fall most 
naturally to the woman practitioner. 
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Excepting free services for indigents, 
she is on record as eschewing criminal 
cases and as having as little as possible 
to do with divorce and kindred litiga- 
tion. A type of attorney that studies 
the law books rather than the tricks and 
strategies of the trial lawyer, she rum- 
mages _a law library as others revel in 
books of romance. . Yet, we read, there 
is nothing about Mrs. Willebrandt to 
suggest the intellectual. She is dis- 
tinctly a “womanly woman,” with the 
soft voice extolled of the bard, a gentle 
manner, a modish garb. And she talks 
about. her work much as might a school- 
marm versed in the law, which she is. 
Evidently her appearance doesn’t mili- 
tate against her; for when the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney-General of the 
United States were casting about for a 
woman attorney to fill the place from 
which the wets thirst.to have her re- 
moved, indorsements of Mrs. Wille- 
brandt came not only from some fifty 
or sixty thousand sister Californians, 
but from every member of the bench in 
Southern California, most of the Appel- 
late Court judges and most of the Su- 
preme Court of California, as well as 
from the two Golden State Senators and 
most of the California Congressmen— 
practically everyone in California, that 
is, except tourists, realtors and resi- 
dents of Hollywood who were not aware 
of the general move of endorsement. 
Shortly afterward she was called to 
Washington for a conference, and the 
only fault the Attorney-General was 
able to find with her was that she 
seemed pretty young, being thirty-two 
at the time, 1921. To this objection, as- 
serts a Saturday Evening Post biog- 
rapher, Mrs. Willebrandt sapiently ob- 
served that she was sorry it should be 
so, but that it was a fault which only 
time could remedy. 

Mrs. Willebrandt was born in the 
town of Woodsdale, then in Kansas, but 
now in the No Man’s Land section of 
the Texas Panhandle. Her father was 
addicted to running country news- 
papers, and her mother was a school- 
teacher; and both of them had the pio- 
neering fever in virulent form. Thus we 


follow the future Assistant United 
States Attorney-General and her par- 
ents from the Texas Panhandle to Lu- 
cerne, Missouri; to Blackwell, Okla- 
homa; to Kansas City, Missouri, and 
eventually to Buckley, Michigan, where 
she taught school and married the prin- 
cipal of the Buckley High School, who 
contracted pneumonia and was threat- 
ened with tuberculosis. So they mi- 
grated to Arizona,.where the bride went 
on with her teaching and tended her 
husband, and at the same time managed 
to keep on studying at the state normal 
school at Tempe. She received her 
bachelor’s degree from Tempe in 1911, 
and we find her presently back in Michi- 
gan, at Big Rapids, where she taught 
school during seven months of a year 
and. went to school at Ferris Insti- 
tute during the five summer months; 
and by going to school. both day and 
night during the five months, she re- 
ceived credit for more than a year’s 
work. - 

From Big Rapids she went to Los 
Angeles and took the principalship of a 
school in. Buena Park. Since she had 
acquired the taste for extra labor, she 
promptly enrolled herself in the law 
school of the University of Southern 
California, taking what classes she could 
after school in the evening. To save 
time in getting to her law courses, she 
took rooms in the foreign quarter of 
Los Angeles, which happened to be on 
the car line to the university; and there 
she became somewhat fretful over the 
manner in which scavenger attorneys 
preyed on the foreigners who needed 
legal assistance. As a result of this she 
joined a movement to establish the post 
of public defender of the city of Los An- 
geles to whom poor people could take 
their legal difficulties. The post was fi- 
nally established and she was asked to 
organize the women’s end of the office. 
Since she had nothing to do but teach 
school by day and go to law school at 
night, she only needed to get the cooper- 
ation of the judges of Los Angeles and 
the school board in order to find the time 
to take on the extra work. The cooper- 
ation was forthcoming, and she gayly 
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organized the office, interviewed and 
‘kept accurate data on two thousand and 
thirty-five women charged with various 
crimes, and kept right on with her 
teaching and studyin,: so that after 
seven years, composed almost entirely 
of one fifteen-hour day after another, 
she tcok her law degree and plunged 
into the practice of law, with the result 
that she is in complete control of that 
section of the Department of Justice 
which has charge of the institution, the 
direction and the dismissal of all cases 
relative to the violation of the liquor 
laws and the smuggling of liquor, to- 
gether with the deciding of all policies 
concerning them, as well as of all cases 
relating to corporation, income and ex- 
cess-profits taxes and excises of all 
kinds. And on top of it all—since she 
is a good speaker and something of a 
curiosity—she is constantly and pas- 
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sionately urged to attend banquets of 
organizations all the way from Spokane, 
Washington, to Eastport, Maine, and 
speak for thirty minutes on any subject 
that can be barely outlined in a two- 
hour talk. 

As an orator she is frequently re- 
ported to be something of a disappoint- 
ment to some people; for she carries 
her courage with her and mislays it 
even less frequently than careful women 
mislay their purses. She had no hesita- 
tion, for example, in defending former 
Attorney-General Daughtery before 
large audiences when public sympathy, 
to put it mildly, was not with him. And 
she distresses the more ardent prohibi- 
tionists by refusing to join in the official 
chorus which declares that the prohibi- 
tion laws are being more effectively en- 
forced each day. In other words, she is 
not a conspicuous success as a politician. 


Dr. Hans Luther 


As German Chancellor He Sits Where Once Sat von Bismarck 


WO years ago the pavements of 
Essen echoed with a strange clat- 
ter. Cavalry, armored cars, field 

guns and troops of every rank and de- 
scription were parading, unresisted, 
through the streets. In the Town Hall 
sat the Burgomaster, a big-built Ger- 


man, benevolent of countenance, be-. 


spectacled and bureaucratic. Into his 
presence broke a General, in full French 
uniform, whose name was Rompel. From 
the Burgomaster he demanded instant 
obedience. As Von Kluck had addressed 
the Belgian Burgomaster Max of Brus- 
sels, so did this French General address 
the German Burgomaster of Essen. “I 
will only act for you,” said the Burgo- 
master of Essen, as Max had answered, 
“under compulsion. And I protest 
against the totally illegal application of 
military force against a disarmed and 
defenceless population.” General Rom- 
pel acknowledged the protest with a 
salute. -Then, with Gallic promptitude, 
he seized the city and, with it, the great- 


est plant for making arms, past and 


present, that the world has ever known. 
Seldom has history staged a more per- 
fect tit-for-tat. 

That Burgomaster was Hans Luther, 
the new German Chancellor. He be- 
longs to a type of municipal statesman 
for which Germany is justly famous. 
Under the Hohenzollerns he would have 
received a riband and died unknown. 
But the Republic has given such bour- 
geois men their chance. Luther has been 
promoted, first to be Food Controller 
of the Reich, then to be Finance Min- 
ister; and finally he has become Chan- 
cellor, sitting thus in the seat of von 
Bismarck. Of his ability, the signature 
of the Dawes Plan is an indication. 
Since that wise surrender of the in- 
evitable, Germany has balanced her 
budget and returned to a gold stand- 
ard. Her credit, at home and abroad, 
has been reestablished. And as an in- 
dustrial nation, she is again becoming 
formidable. 
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But the crisis which now confronts 
Chancellor Luther is political, not in- 
dustrial. Emotions are deeply stirred. 
And the Republic is drifting into dan- 
ger. A part of Germany, at any rate, 
is again ripe for monarchy. 

Broadly, the groups in the Reichstag 
may be classified as Right, Center and 
Left. The Center includes the Catho- 
lics and it is on the Center that the Re- 
public depends for its existence. Unless 
President Ebert can find a Chancellor 
who holds the Center, the Republic col- 
lapses, and a Kaiser rides triumphant 
into Berlin. To destroy the Center is 
the aim of the Monarchists, and this 
time they have nearly done it. They 
wrecked the Cabinet of Chancellor 
Marx. And they now tolerate the Cabi- 
net of Chancellor Luther merely as a 
makeshift. Stresemann, an. avowed 
royalist, is still Foreign Secretary. Like 
his friends, he is marking time. And 
Luther, who would much prefer to serve 
a Kaiser than a cobbler, is willing to 
play that game. He is ready for a 
restoration—but at the proper moment. 

So he poses as a non-party man. 
When he was finance minister, he raised 
a storm among the Socialists by hold- 
ing down wages. And, from that quar- 
ter, the advent of his Government has 
been hailed as “a declaration of war 
against all German workers.” In the 
Reichstag, when he rose to speak, the 
extreme left howled him down; and in 
the streets of Berlin, 25,000 Reds dem- 
onstrated, calling out for the release 
of 7,000 Communists, who, according 
to the cables, are in jail, and crying, 
“Free us—give us our fathers.” To 
these agitators Hans Luther has quick- 
ly conceded three eight-hour shifts in- 
stead of two twelve-hour shifts at the 
coke and blast furnaces. 

The Royalists are thus the real dan- 
ger. While the Reds paraded in Ber- 
lin, there was a great demonstration 
for the Hohenzollerns in Magdeburg— 
a telegram being read in which Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg “prayed for 
better days”—or, in plain- language, 
a counter-revolution. The Kreuz-Zei- 
tung, of Junker zeal, vows “hever to 
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rest until the old yellow Imperial ban- 
ner and the old purple royal standard 
wave again over the palace of the Ho- 
henzollerns in Berlin.” The sixty-sixth 
birthday of “the Kaiser” has been 
openly celebrated as a national anni- 
versary. For the first time since his 
flight, the ex-Emperor’s return is seri- 
ously discussed. 

Chancellor Luther condemns these 
excesses. But counsels of moderation 
are upset by the continuance of Allied 
troops at the bridgehead of Cologne, 
which is represented to the German 
people as a clear breach of the Treaty 
of Versailles. “Where are our con- 


‘cealed armaments?” ask the Teutons, 


with an air of utter innocence. And, 
at the moment, the Allies have only 
charged an evasion of the Treaty in 
general terms. They have not con- 
descended to particulars, 

Chancellor Luther is tactful and 
paternal. He deprecates violence. He 
accepts the Dawes report but hopes for 
“mitigations.” He is all things to all 
men and all smiles to all nations. But 
he is on the defensive. Everyone knows 
that he does not expect the Republic to 
last. And the royalists are thus mak- 
ing the pace. The ex-Kaiser is said to 
have made his peace with Rupprecht— 
Pretender-King of Bavaria. But Lu- 
dendorff is disclaimed by all parties. 
On the one hand, Luther resists the 
schemes of the Junkers who want to 
arm the nation. On the other hand, 
promising 180 million gold dollars 
worth of compensation to the Ruhr 
magnates who suffered damage from 
the French. With the royalists now in 
virtual control of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment—the legislature of “the Empire 
State” in the Reich—Luther will have 
a hard task to restrain them elsewhere. 
“Little monk,” cried an interrupter, as 
Luther was addressing the Reichstag, 
“thou art started on a rough journey.” 
It was the famous remark addressed to 
Martin Luther when he set forth to 
face the Diet of Worms. But after all, 
Martin Luther—-however rough the 
journey—somehow persisted to the end. 
It is not a bad augury for Hans. 
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What Mr. Bok Is Trying to Do 


The Manifesto of a New American Idealism 


Carnegie’s famous saying, “To 

die rich is to die disgraced,” 
has entered into the soul of Edward 
W. Bok, whose “Twice Thirty”: (Scrib- 
ner’s) is hailed in the New York Times 
as even more interesting th-~ “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok.” We 
learn in the new book that when Mr. 
Bok five years ago relinquished a salary 
of $100,000 a year as editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal in order to de- 
vote himself to altruistic aims, some of 
his friends predicted disintegration, 
while others said that he would be 
compelled, if only by boredom, to return 
to his occupation. It seems, however, 
that neither of these predictions has 
been fulfilled. Mr. Bok is telling us 
now that his period of freedom and 
of experiment has been one of “unex- 
ampled activity, better health, more 
vigor at the end than at the beginning, 
and a satisfaction with life not known 
before.” He begins to take on the as- 
pect of a social evangelist. 

There was a time before the Great 
War when it looked as if we might de- 
velop in the United States a type of 
country gentleman who, having accumu- 
lated a sufficiency, would retire and de- 
vote himself to an estate and the plea- 
sures of the land. But the War, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bok, changed all that. 
“There is no question,” he says, “that 
a new idea of service was born during 
the War in the minds of hundreds of 
American men, and the problems aris- 
ing out of the War have kindled their 
imaginations and sharpened their idea 
of their obligation to their fellow men.” 
The significance of this new idea is 
conveyed in the following passage: 


M (ce of the spirit of Andrew 


“When a man works at a compensated 
job, he works for himself. When he 
works at a job for which there is no 
compensation, he works for others. That 


sort of work becomes play in the best 
sense. 


That is the difference between the 


man in business and the man retired from 
business, and just as the distinction is 
marked in its financial aspect, so equally 
marked is it in the character of the work, 
the spirit in which he does it, and that 
most precious human possession, the sense 
of freedom in which he comes to it. To 
the man in business, of practical mind, 
this explanation may seem like a distinc- 
tion without a difference; to the man who 
has experienced it there is a distinction 
with a marked difference. No one can 
realize the sense of freedom which is ex- 
perienced when a man gives up a remu- 
nerative job, no matter how congenial it 
may have been to his tastes, and assumes 
a position entirely removed from financial 
compensation. Subtle, of course, it is, 
but there are subtle factors in life which 
are tremendously satisfying. The feeling 
of service from one human to another 
must. be experienced before it can be 
understood.” 


Mr. Bok tells us that at the time of 
his retirement he had no clearly defined 
ideas as to how to work out his philoso- 
phy. He determined that he would let 
events take their course, and that when 
an insistent call came he would heed it. 
“T had not long,” he declares, “to wait. 
Not for a call, but for calls so many 
and so swift-coming as to make the 
problem not of what but of which to do.” 

The first call came in 1921 and was 
a cultural one. Mr. Bok had long been 
thinking of the need of the underpaid 
professional man for the right sort of 
entertainment, and proposed that four 
Philadelphia organizations—the Uni- 
versity Extension Society, the City 
Club,.the Civic Club and the Academy 
of Music Corporation—cooperate under 
the title, “The Philadelphia Forum,” to 
provide this entertainment. There were 
many who felt that the effort was futile, 
but, in spite of their skepticism, the 
Forum was carried to a successful is- 
sue and is still functioning in a way 
entirely satisfactory to its patrons. 
“It has among its membership,” Mr. 
Bok records, “over eleven hundred of 
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the professors, instructors and teachers 
of the neighboring colleges; almost the 
entire roster of the judges of the courts 
(another underpaid profession) is on 
its books, while the intelligent class of 
the public, which in their incomes have 
not felt the upper reaction of income 
which has come to the employer and 
laborer of the economic world, are for 
the first time recognized in their desire 
and right to have the beautiful things 
of the world come into 


a 
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ception and execution of plans for adver- 
tising.” But by far the most important 
of the Bok experiments in constructive 
philanthropy has been the foundation 
of “The American Peace Award” of 
$100,000 for the best practicable plan 
by which the United States may coop- 
erate with other nations to achieve and 
preserve the peace of the world. Mr. 
Bok gives some account in his book 
of the winning plan submitted by Dr. 





their lives.” 





Coincidentally with the 
establishment of the Phila- 
delphia Forum, Mr. Bok or- 
ganized what is known as 
“The Philadelphia Award.” 
It was based on the idea of 
the Nobel Prizes, and in- 
volved the creation of a 
permanent trust fund out 
of which $10,000 was to be 
paid each year to that man 
or woman living in Phila- 
delphia, its suburbs or vi- 
cinity who, during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, 
“should have performed, or 
brought to its culmination, 
an act or contributed a ser- 
vice calculated to advance 
the best and largest in- 
terests of Philadelphia.” 
Three bestowals of the 
award have thus far been 
made. 

In 1922 was created “The 
Citizens’ Award” of $1,000 
to be given once a year to 
each of six Philadelphia 
policemen, firemen and 
park guards who should be 
judged most deserving; and 
a year later Mr. Bok or- 
ganized “The Harvard Ad- 
vertising Awards,” to be 
bestowed by the School of 
Business Administration of 











Harvard University “for 
raising the standard of ad- 
vertisements in American ° 
and Canadian periodicals 
and for the intelligent con- 





AT “TWICE THIRTY” 


Mr. Bok agrees with Henry Ward Beecher that sixty 
is the age at which, if ever, one “sees life steadily 
and sees it whole.” He hopes to live to write a book | 


entitled “Thrice Thirty.” 
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Charles H. Levermore, and in answer 
to those who have asked, “But surely 
you expected some more definite, ulti- 
mate result?” he replies: “No, I ex- 
pected nothing. But I had hopes—very 
deep hopes and these remain to me.” 
He goes on to comment: 


“The nearest approach thus far to the 
recording of a crystallized national opinion 
on this question of peace has come through 
The American Peace Award. 

“It demonstrated one fact as a cer- 
tainty: 

“That the people of the United States 
are not only ready to take their part in 
achieving and preserving the peace of the 
world, but when they were given an op- 
portunity, as in the Award, they let their 
minds rest on it, and then, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, became vocal, and 
said so. ... 

“We are, as a people, undoubtedly headed 
for an ultimate result in world-peace, and, 
of course, we can attain it if we have the 
' mind so to do. When and how we reach 
it depends entirely upon our will to reach 
it. It does not matter whether the ulti- 
mate result is the adoption of the winning 
plan in The American Peace Award. It 
may well be some other plan. That is a 
detail. 

“The main point 
started.” 


That birds and beasts, as well as 
humans, appeal deeply to Mr. Bok’s 
sympathies is attested in one of the 
best chapters in the book describing the 
establishment, near his winter home in 
Florida, of a Sanctuary of Nature. He 
had been impressed, he says, by the 
difficulties of the little citizens of the 
world of wings which, migrating twice 
a year between South America or the 
West Indies and the climes of the North, 
spend themselves in their flight, and 
are often found dead in the marshes. 
So he gathered trees, shrubs and flowers 
from all parts of the State, and ar- 
ranged them in a kind of garden in 
such a way as to be serviceable. A 
dense pool surrounded with tropical 
planting gives seclusion and refuge to 
the larger birds, while an acre of 
plateau, facing the western sky, affords 
the visitor the glowing sunset and a 
wonderful mist-laden distant view of 


is that we have 
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lake and forest and grove. And pro- 
claiming the purpose of the entire pro- 
ject is the announcement at the en- 
trance: 





THE SANCTUARY 
FOR THE HUMANS AND THE BIRDS 


“I come here to find myself. It is so 
easy to get lost in the world.” 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 











Mr. Bok has nothing to say of his 
future plans. He probably does not 
know himself what directions his ideal- 
istic energy may take. But as one who 
has sought in the past the counsel of 
such leaders as Henry Ward Beecher, 
Thomas A. Edison, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, and who is still in- 
spired by such writers as Leo Tolstoy 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, his influence 
is sure to be unusual and invigorating. 
He thinks that he sees a change in the 
public attitude toward the man of af- 
fairs, and he prophecies the advent into 
our common thinking of a healthy ele- 
ment which estimates men by the ser- 
vice they give, outside of business, and 
by the good they do in the world. He 
sums up the whole matter thus: 


“There is a growing tendency to ap- 
praise the morals of men in their positive 
rather than in their negative aspects, and 
to judge courses of conduct by the degree 
in which they promote human happiness. 
The day is rapidly passing when a man 
can live unto himself and his pleasures, 
and hope to retain the respect of his fel- 
low men. A man may have much charm 
of manner and of temperament, he may 
be generous of hand, but if his life be 
one of luxurious idleness, devoted to the 
sports of the times and not to the prob- 
lems, he cannot hope, in the future as he 
has in the past, to stand high among his 
fellow men. He may receive their pleas- 
ant greetings, but not their inner respect. 

. . Idleness, languor and an excessive 
luxury of expenditure upon self and selfish 
pleasures are rapidly passing into the 
category of grave offenses to mankind. 
Instead of a feeling that a life of idle- 
ness leads to immorality, there is a grow- 
ing conviction that such a life is im- 
morality.” 
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Ninety American Novelists 
Our Fiction Viewed Through the Eyes of a Literary Rebel 


of the winter is “The Men 

Who Make Our Novels” (Dodd, 
Mead), a revised edition of a work 
which first appeared in 1919 and has 
been brought up to date by the addi- 
tion of numerous chapters. In this 
volume, Charles C. Baldwin, an ex-cow- 
boy, an ex-civil engineer, an ex-reporter, 
who is now writing advertising copy in 
New York City, has essayed no less a 
task than the valuation of ninety re- 
cent American novelists. He is some- 
times inaccurate; he is often extrava- 
gant; but he is always bright and al- 
ways entertaining. Burton Rascoe has 
summed him up as “a Shavian shave- 
tail.” His point of view is that of a 
literary rebel. 

Mr. Baldwin assails the reigning gods 
in American fiction, and reserves his 
choicest epithets for writers such as 
E. W. Howe and Theodore Dreiser. In 
his thinking, “Ed” Howe is “the finest 
figure of the lot,” while Theodore Drei- 
ser is “the greatest novelist in Amer- 
ica.” 

One of the best of the early chap- 
ters is devoted to Sherwood Anderson. 
Mr. Baldwin sees in Anderson a man 
who has embodied in his stories, with 
marvelous verisimilitude, “the drab- 
ness, the sameness, the monotony of 
what we call civilization, a regimenta- 
tion, everything in its little cubbyhole, 
no freedom, no time for play, millions 
of men in the factories, millions of eggs 
in their crates, brownstone fronts and 
tenements, alike as peas.” No wonder 
he cries out for revolution! “We are 
all of us,” Mr. Baldwin continues, “‘seek- 
ing an escape from the prison which is 
our thoroughly explored and law-abid- 
ing world. We want a thrill, excite- 
ment—as Loeb wanted a thrill. We 
seek it in detective stories, in perverted 
amours, at the gaming table.” It is this 
desire that somehow leads on, at times 
to their ruin, the strange characters 


QO of the most provocative books 


who inhabit Winesburg, Ohio, and who 
give life to “Horses and Men,” “Poor 
White” and “Many Marriages.” 

-Mr. Baldwin thinks that Donn Byrne 
is affected and stilted. “I am not,” he 
says, “to be bowled over by pale moons 
and white hands or old harpists strum- 
ming in ‘the Waverley fashion while 
they recite, in a dilution of Ulster Eng- 
lish, legends that have been better told 
by A. E. and Yeats and Lady Gregory.” 
But James Branch Cabell is character- 
ized as “the most distinguished writer 
in America, a precious and precise 
reveler strayed from the narrow con- 
fines of the Eighteen-Nineties, an ironic 
Pound with no memories of Idaho to 
lend pathos to his present disillusion.” 

Louis Bromfield, author of “The 


‘Green Bay Tree,” appeals to this icono- 


clastic critic as a real artist, and Floyd 
Dell is presented as “the mildest of the 
radicals.” Mr. Baldwin would have us 
believe that F. Scott Fitzgerald re- 
flects an ever-recurring mood of youth 
in “This Side of Paradise” and “The 
Beautiful and the Damned.” These are 
two books, he says, unique in American 
literature, though imitated a thousand 
times. “They are the young man sow- 
ing his oats, reaping his whirlwind, 
muddled, worried, triumphant and 
moody, with his gay colors and gray 
castles tumbled in a heap.” 

Next on the list comes Waldo Frank, 
who pleases Mr. Baldwin because he 
has written such passages as this: 
“Spring . . . a southern city in song. 
A city drifting, fading into the wide 
arms of earth, into trees, fields running 
under grass ... trees... fields run- 
ning under grass.” It is easy to scoff 
at such a passage, and yet, according 
to Mr. Baldwin, we should not scoff. 
“If you can see the earth moving, labor- 
ing, under the grass,” he says, “you 
have vision, your wits have not been 
dulled by long use in trivial affairs.” 
Mr. Baldwin, quotes another passage 
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from Waldo Frank which might be ac- 
cepted as a kind of Credo for the entire 
-modern school: 


“Scan the book of life and the nature 
of the heroic becomes plain. It is the 
deliberate negation of what is sense and 
rote, of that which the interminable aver- 
age makes life; it is the disavowal of all 
laws, the compliance with what is but a 
shadow, a shred, a suggestion. It is the 
leaning on an instant and the despising 
of all time. It is the paradoxical resolve 
to prove a spot of star greater and more 
important than the mass of earth. It is 
the truth. And it is even more, for it is 
the acting on it.” 


Robert W. Chambers is presented as 
a writer of youthful promise who al- 
lowed himself to be diverted by the 
fleshpots of Babylon, and Winston 
Churchill is viewed as a tragedy of the 
literary temperament.. Mr. Baldwin 
thinks that Booth Tarkington is over- 
estimated. Apropos of Robert Herrick 
he makes the highly debatable state- 
ment: “You can name Mr. Herrick in 
the same breath with Galsworthy and 
then forget Galsworthy—Mr. Herrick 
towers above him like a giant.” 

Joseph Hergesheimer, Rupert Hughes, 
Edgar Lee Masters and Sinclair Lewis 
are all stars of the first magni- 
tude in Mr. Baldwin’s firmament, but 
Theodore Dreiser is the novelist who 
moves him more than any other and 
who evokes the most enthusiastic 
tributes. He tells us that once, when 
Harris Merton Lyon was riding on 
a subway with Dreiser, the latter 
called attention to a paragraph in a 
newspaper beginning: “Let us intro- 
duce you to the work of Rudyard Kip- 
ling.” Lyon scoffed, saying that such 
work was already known te everyone. 
But Dreiser said, “No, people have to 
be introduced to everything,” and Mr. 
Baldwin expatiates on the real signifi- 
cance of Dreiser’s remark: 


“To Dreiser this is a wonderful and ter- 
rible. world—but to how many others? 
Watch your neighbor. Does he know any- 


thing about the joy, the thrill of living? 
And not alone your neighbor, but your 
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Mayor, your Senator, your President— 
would you say that they are living as in 
old barbaric times Mithridates, King of 
Pontus, lived or Plato or that dear ser- 
pent of the Nile whose slave was love? 
Are they not rather shirt-fronts stuffed 
out with inherited misconceptions and 
question-begging compromise? Imagine 
your Mayor, your Senator, your Presi- 
dent under a gibbous moon—imagine them 
before the grave and daring canvases of 
Goya or listening to the seductive music 
of the Russians—put them beside even so 
harassed a young man as the Prince of 
Wales and see how dead they are. Such 
people must, in Dreiser’s words, be in- 
troduced to everything. They have not 
looked upon the heavens within their 
memory or yours. They do not know that 
mountains move, shifting under the weight 
of clouds. To them the sea is something 
to be crossed that they may the sooner 
come to London or to Paris. 

“And Dreiser is the one to tell them all 
they ought to know. Everything is won- 
derful and new and strange and mysteri- 
ous to Dreiser—so everything, the cricket 
on the hearth, green gables, the color of 
the city, is recorded in Dreiser’s books.” 


Enough has been quoted to communi- 
cate the spirit of this challenging book. 
On some minds it is bound to exert the 
effect of an irritant. We find, for in- 
stance, Lloyd Morris, in the New York 
Times, declaring that “the works of the 
vast majority of writers studied by Mr. 
Baldwin are totally devoid of any ele- 
ments of distinction.” But H. W. Boyn- 
ton, in the New York Suwn, finds some- 
thing really valuable in the work, and 
Herchel Brickell, of the New York 
Evening Post declares: 


“It is one of the largest values we 
have seen in a good while, rich in in- 
formation, exasperating enough at 
times to make one wish to pitch it out 
the window—which is as it should be— 
dogmatic, entertaining, amusing.” 


Part of the value of the book may be 
found in its autobiographical sections. 
Mr. Baldwin has elicited from scores of 
authors their own versions of their 
lives, their careers, their successes and 
failures; and the total effect is almost 
encyclopedic. 
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The Best Years of Thomas Carlyle 


New Light on the Life and Work of a Modern Prophet 


sons for leading a fairly present- 

able life, not the least is the 
danger of a Life to come—written by 
one who, though he sets down naught 
in malice, is yet fully persuaded of his 
duty to set down everything.” So 
Stuart P. Sherman, literary editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, begins 
a brilliant review of the second volume 
of a new biography* of Thomas Car- 
lyle. The author of this Life is David 
Alec Wilson, a Scotch barris- 
ter, and one of his chief aims 
is to demolish the structure 
erected by James Anthony 
Froude in ten previous. vol- 
umes of biography, letters and 
memorials. 

Mr. Sherman warms to the 
new biographer if only be- 
cause he “has found a point 
of view at which, though he 
is intensely interested, he is 
detached, cool and amused.” 
He likes Mr. Wilson’s charac- 
terization of Froude as a man 
who “was professionally sad, 
like an undertaker’s man, and 
wrote whatever fictions came 
into his head.” He goes on 
to say: 


“ A MONG the many excellent rea- 


“Mr. Wilson’s amusement 
piques curiosity, which he satis- 
fies, along in the middle of the 
book, by a little excursus on the 
World War—an excursus which {, 
proves him disillusioned con- 
cerning all governments and all 
governors whatsoever, even the 
best of them. ‘The ruck of 
them,’ he declares, ‘are rogues.’ 
The average pilot of the ship of 
state he believes to be a ‘noodle,’ 








himself could have taken one! If instead 
of spending his formative years on a 
lonely farm at Craigenputtock nursing his 
dream of ideal political efficiency, he could 
have spent those years in the Civil Service 
in practical confrontation of political ineffi- 
ciency, we might have been spared much 
of his hoarse croaking for ‘blood and iron.’ 
The mounting fever of his infatuation for 
kings and kaisers might have been checked. 
He might have clung to Goethe and the Re- 
public of Letters, and have refrained from 
unholy adoration of Napoleon and Fred- 
































incapable of avoiding collisions. 
This thought acts as a febrifuge 
to political fervor. If Carlyle 





* CARLYLE TO “THE FRENCH REVO- | 
LUTION” (1826-1837). By David Alec 


Wilson. Dutton. I fee 


THOMAS CARLYLE, IN A MORE PERFECT WORLD, 
REPRESSING A TWINGE OF REGRET AT THE 
CONTINUAL ABSENCE OF SOMETHING TO DE- 


NOUNCE. 
—Dyson in London Mercury. 
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erick the Great. He might have become 
‘a true source of sweetness and light,’ in- 
stead of becoming one of the mainstays 
of horny-handed imperialism.” 


The new volume throws a flood of 
light on the long friendship of Carlyle 
and Francis Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh 
Review, and would be notable if only 
for its publication of Jeffrey letters 
which Froude was not permitted to 
quote. It seems that at first Jeffrey was 
Carlyle’s patient editor, but that later 
he became, as well, his “spiritual 
father”; and, as Mr. Wilson says, “it 
would be difficult to match the candor 
with which he labored to deliver Carlyle 
from conceit, which is the besetting sin 
of ‘successful’ students, and from prig- 
gishness, caught from rustic phari- 
sees.” On one occasion Jeffrey wrote 
to Carlyle: 


“No man ever did more to obstruct the 
success of his doctrines by the tone in 
which he promulgated them. It is arro- 
gant, vituperative, obscure, anti-national 
and inconclusive. As you begin to experi- 
ence the effects you may, perhaps, give 
more credit to my testimony than you used 
to do. You will never find (or make) the 
world friendly to your doctrines while you 
insist upon dragooning it into them in so 
hyperbolical a manner.” 


There is no doubt in Mr. Sherman’s 
mind that the years between 1826 and 
1837 (now covered in the Wilson biog- 
raphy) were those in which Carlyle ex- 
hibited most of his very great virtues 
and fewest of his very great faults. In 
this period, we are told, he is a truly 
inspiring example of the “hero as a 
man of letters.” Mr. Sherman con- 
tinues: . 


“Here he reveals all the more difficult 
types of courage which were requisite to 
raise a stonemason’s son to the head of 
English letters—courage on an empty 
purse, five-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, 
courage to burn bridges behind him, cour- 
age to cross Rubicons, courage to let the 
bird in the hand go, courage to attack the 
bison in the bush, courage to stake all on 
the outcome of his brains when not a stony- 
hearted publisher will risk a penny. If be- 
lieving that one is God’s mouthpiece enables 
one to tackle the biggest historical task in 
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sight and put it through, it is a wonder- 
fully ‘vital’ illusion! 

“In a world that has always been full of 
counsellors urging us to play safe, it will 
always be refreshing to consider how 
Carlyle threw up the Edinburgh review- 
ing, with its dependence on the ‘merchants 
of literature’ and its daily temptation ‘to 
sink from an artist into a manufacturer’ 
and ‘tell lies for money.’ It will always 
cheer the hearts of honest penmen to read 
of that flight to Craigenputtock, where, 
living on nothing a year, he could discover 
once for all what the universe meant to 
him and write henceforth of nothing but 
that. And then the final moving on Lon- 
don, seeking a job and a publisher for ‘Sar- 
tor’ and finding neither, and the turning 
of the unvanquishable dogged will to the 
construction of another masterpiece in a 
wholly new style of historical art, show- 
ing a nation dancing in hell-fire—this pas- 
sage in Carlyle’s life will remain one of 
the world’s masterpieces of energy and of 
self-control.” 


Dynamic Carlyle was, volcanic, a 
genuine revolutionary, according to Mr. 
Sherman, yet “with deep quiet places in 
him, where he rested and cooled his 
soul on many a still evening, standing 
in his little flower garden—scarcely 
larger than two bed quilts—and smok- 
ing his pipe in peace, while he looked 
out, very tranquil, on the reflection of 
the distant city lamps and heard ‘the 
faint murmur of its tumult.’” The 


article ends: 


“A revolutionary? Yes. He blasted his- 
tory of the old Hume pattern. He ex- 
ploded official biography. He shattered 
the credit of current forms of criticism. 
He broke down the Johnsonese formal 
style of the late eighteenth century and 
trampled it under his feet. He pursued 
reality in its flexible multiplicity. Perhaps 
more and more we shall learn to smile in- 
dulgently and dismissively at his politics 
and to look with increasing respect and 
curiosity into his revolutionary and epoch- 
making art—into that style which grows 
constantly more supple, voice-like and ex- 
pressive to the end of ‘Frederick the 
Great’; and into that fashion of painting 
man which results from seeing with per- 
fect distinctness his waistcoat and his shoe 
buckles, and also the stars behind him and 
the deep, dark space behind the stars.” 
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PROJECTED $20,000,000 SKYSCRAPER BRIDGE TO SPAN THE 
GOLDEN GATE 


As designed by architect Louis C. Mullgardt for San Francisco harbor, its piers 
will be office, buildings 1,000 feet hizh, and it will be 1.6 miles lo 
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A FAMOUS FLYER 
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© P. & A.—London Sphere 
MUSSOLINI IN THE LION’S DEN AND (BELOW) WHERE HE WORKS 
The Italian Dictators affection for his lion cubs is amazingly requited. His 
office in Rome is at the Palazzo Chigi—on the right is his work-table. 
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WEST FRONT OF THE GREAT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN 
THE DIVINE 
As it will appear when this third largest cathedral in the world is completed in 
New York, a drive for $15.000.000 now being made to that end. 
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Book Production Is Not Increasing 
A Publisher’s View of the Publisher’s Problems 


can Booksellers’ Association, 

President Simon L. Nye blamed the 
publishers for their “overproduction,” 
and asked: “Where is gone the slogan of 
‘Fewer books and better’?” But we 
learn from an article by an unnamed 
“New York Publisher-Bookseller” in 
the Atlantic Monthly that American 
book production reached its apex in 
1910, and that for the past ten years 
the figures have remained comparatively 
static at about 8,500 titles a year, or 
only 63 per cent. of the number issued 
in 1910. These figures, it seems, are 
paralleled in England, where even in 
1923—a prolific year—fewer new books 
were issued than in 1913. 

The writer of the Atlantic article 
reaches the conclusion that the present 
annual production in America could be 
reduced to 6,500 or 7,000 without loss to 
publishers or readers, and he says that 
he wishes that publishers would adopt 
some such series of pledges as this: 


“First, I pledge myself never to steal a 
competitor’s author, or subtly to influence 
such an author to dissatisfaction with his 
present publisher in the hope that after 
a divorce he will come to me. Second, I 
pledge myself not to publish the book of 
an author who has left his previous pub- 
lisher until I know the reason for this de- 
parture, and if his book has been rejected 
because of its workmanship I will be sin- 
cere in my own editorial verdict and not 
deliberately publish a poor book to secure 
a good author. Third, I pledge myself 
never to publish more than one book a 
year of any one author, because a book 
worth publishing demands at least that 
time for breadth and maturity. Fourth, 
I pledge myself, wherever possible, to dis- 
criminate against authors who have previ- 
ously had magazine syndication, especially 
in fiction, bécause there is a growing di- 
vergence in the requirements of good mag- 
azine and book work, and an author writ- 
ing with both in view is too apt to produce 
a machine-made book. Fifth, I pledge my- 
self to forbid my salesmen to nag or bull- 


A T the latest meeting of the Ameri- 


doze a bookseller into overordering, for I 
realize that an overstocked customer is a 
liability spiritually and financially. Sixth, 
I pledge myself never to pay an author a 
royalty above 20 per cent., and seldom 
that, because if I do so there is insuf- 
ficient margin left to market the book 
properly, and either I make a failure of 
distribution or I lose money on the book. 
Lastly, I pledge myself, above all, to be 
sincere to myself and my public in my 
editorial judgments and not to put my im- 
print on a book unless I believe the book 
a valid and authentic contribution to 
American publishing.” 


The same writer declares his con- 
viction that cheaper and better books 
are bound to come when there is a 
larger demand for them. He has faith 
that in time this demand will develop, 
and he says that when books can be 
“sold like Fords,” a real reduction in 
book prices will be possible. “The great 
requisite for book-reading,” he con- 
tinues, “is leisure, and leisure to-day 
is an elusive will-o’-the-wisp. With 
automobiles, movies, radio, weekly mag- 
azines, and hourly newspapers, we are 
living in a hectic age, an age that ap- 
peals in many ways to the senses rather 
than to the mind.” He concludes: 


“Personally I agree with the pessimists 
that all these things, especially the over- 
production of magazines and newspapers 
filled with trivial and cheap contents, in- 
jure the book business. Human beings 
have only a certain maximum of leisure, 
and if they spend an evening reading a sex 
magazine and listening to the radio there 
is no time left for a good book. But there 
is a brighter aspect to the matter. Books 
are the great spiritual, eternal product of 
the race, and so long as the race persists, 
the demand for them cannot die out. Ulti- 
mately I believe all of these so-called ob- 
stacles will redound to our advantage, for 
surely automobiles and radios and movies, 
yea, even séx magazines, stimulate the 
mind, and eventually when the mind is 
sufficiently stimulated and in the right di- 
rection we have a new book-reader.” 


. 
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Howells and the Future 
A New Study of Our Greatest Realistic Novelist 


Oscar W. Firkins’ “William Dean 

Howells: A Study” (Harvard 
University Press), a vigorous. discus- 
sion of Howells’ place in American 
literature is going on in newspapers 
here and abroad. This discussion gives 
evidence of the fact that his fame, since 
his death five years ago, has appreci- 
ably declined. It seems to show that 
for a new generation of readers he is 
little more than a name. And it raises 
the questions: Why is he neglected? 
and Is it likely that he will ever return 
to popular favor? + 

Mr. Howells, as it happens, has al- 
ways been something of a storm-center 
in the literary world—and this despite 
his aversion to controversy and his per- 
sonal modesty. Some readers have 
found him “uninteresting,” and Ger- 
trude Atherton, as long ago as 1908, was 
describing him as “hopelessly narrow, 
finicky, commonplace,” and was charg- 
ing him with seriously retarding the 
literary development of America. Yet 
when, in 1912, President Taft pro- 
claimed him “easily at the head of the 
living literary men of the nation,” there 
was none so bold as to dispute the ver- 
dict publicly. 

The author of the new book, who 
teaches Comparative Literature at the 
University of Minnesota, has had two 
predecessors in Howells interpretation. 
Alexander Harvey’s provocative study 
appeared in 1917, while Delmar G. 
Cooke’s more sober analysis was pub- 
lished in 1923. ‘These books, taken in 
conjunction with the Firkins volume, 
are only a small part of the literature 
that has grown up around a man who 
published more than a hundred volumes 
and who expressed himself with equal 
facility in fiction, criticism, travel- 


A ‘S a result of the-publication of 


sketches, autobiography,‘ poetry and 
drama. 

The fiction of Howells is undeniably 
his greatest achievement; and “realism” 


is at the heart of it all. Professor 
Firkins explains this word in both a 
negative and a positive way. Taking 
up, at the outset, the actual themes of 
the forty novels written by Howells, he 
says: 


“They have very evident and very curi- 
ous limitations. Mr. Howells restricts 
himself to an experience on which for- 
tune and nature have laid their own re- 
strictions. A prosperous and virtuous 
mau of letters, living in good society, is 
shut out from many of those fluctuations 
which diversify the experience of less for- 
tunate and less exemplary men. Mr. 
Howells’ taste has also played the part of 
censor for his themes. In these forty vol- 
umes, adultery is never pictured; seduc- 
tion never; divorce once and sparingly 
(‘A Modern Instance’); marriage discor- 
dant to the point of cleavage, only once and 
in the same novel with the divorce; crime 
only once with any fullness (‘The Quality 
of Mercy’); politics never; religion pass- 
ingly and superficially; science only in 
crepuscular psychology; mechanics, ath- 
letics, bodily exploits or collisions, very 
rarely.” 


This leads on to a more positive state- 
ment addressed to “the anxious novice” 
who may have inquired: What remains, 
after so many excisions and curtail- 
ments? Professor Firkins says: 


“There remains, first, the passion of love, 
treated with that vividness in innocence 
and ardor in purity which seem, in litera- 
ture and life, to be the reward for absti- 
nence from its distempers. Second, the in- 
terest in travel and foreign sojourn, which, 
in a bright group of early novels, sup- 
plies the warp through which the shuttle 
of the love-interest noiselessly and deli- 
cately plics. Third, literature and art, 
the pursuit of which is the inspiration 
of four novels. Fourth, ethics, dealing 
largely with the puritanized, the romanti- 
cized and the commercially brutalized con- 
science, and essaying, not too often, with 
a shy daring, to lift an edge of the veil 
that hides the face of the secretive uni- 
verse. Fifth, two volumes that fence 
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rather than wrestle with the | ‘alias 


mysticism of psychology. Sixth, 
an important group of social 
problems, by which vague term 
I here denote subjects that 
might afford to economists or 
legislators the occasion for a | 
study, a monograph or a statute. 
In these fictions they are di- 
rected mainly to the problem of 
self-support and to those in- 
equalities of fortune - which 
divide and disgrace our in- 
dustrial civilization.” 


No doubt exists in Pro- 
fessor Firkins’ mind that | 
Howells’ fortunes in his own | 
day have failed to tally with | 
his deserts; but “to feel this 
strongly,” he remarks, “is not | 
to be overconfident that the | 
future will side with the de- | 
serts against the fortunes.” 
He doubts if Howells’ later | 
poems will ever be justly 
rated: “their bulk is slight 
and their gloom does not pre- 
possess.” He feels more hope- 
ful of an ampler and juster 
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WILL HE BE RESPECTED, RATHER THAN READ? 
William Dean Howells is linked, in a new biographical 
study by Oscar W. Firkins, with Petrarch, Dryden, 
Landor and other writers who are not so much read 
as taken on credit. 





recognition of the soundness 
of Howells’ critical achievement. ‘The 


vogue of romance,” as he puts it in this 


connection, “will doubtless fluctuate, but 
in. the absence of any arrest or reversal 
of the broad movement of our world 
civilization, the place of realism in the 
lasting esteem of the better public 
seems tolerably secure.” 

Professor Firkins goes on to note 
that Howells’ lot in relation to his en- 
dowment has been singular. “He is 
rich, not only in strength of mind and 
force of conscience, but in the gifts that 
captivate; the Graces almost outsped 
the Muses to his cradle; he is the 
master, the exemplar, of charm; but 
the public, impatient of the slightest 
transcendence of its own limitations, 
puts him by for the sake of novelists 
who offer, not only fewer benefits, but 
fewer pleasures.” .The book concludes: 


“Mr. Howells holds a position among 
his contemporaries which is far superior 
to his vogue. A sense of worth, of fine- 


ness, of service, has penetrated to the 
minds of many persons who know ‘The 
Rise of Silas Lapham’ only by title, and 
who would scarcely care to commit them- 
selves on the question of ‘The Landlord 
at Lion’s Head’ or ‘The Son of Royal 
Langbrith.’ Homage of this type, discern- 
ing in ignorance, is capable of transmis- 
sion to later times, and I see no reason 
why Mr. Howells should be denied the 
atoning good fortune of men like Pe- 
trarch, like Dryden, like Landor, like 
Goethe himself, in a measure, who be- 
came widely known and honored on the 
credit (I use the word almost in its mer- 
cantile sense) of works that were vaguely 
known and scantily read. I assert no 
parity or imparity of Mr. Howells with 
these masters; I merely indicate a type of 
fame. Such an outcome would not satisfy 
those to whom the work and teaching of 
their great campatriot are so dear that 
they could not willingly see a valuation 
replace a value; and it is always possible 
that the future may be wiser than its 
sonship to the purblind present would 
lead us to assume.” 
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The Story of Git Howell, Music Lover and Man Killer 


VERY time — 
Git Howell 


brought the 
pick downward he 
gave a grunt— 
“Huh!” Driven by 
his powerful arms, 
the curving blade 
sank to its head. 
Git Howell, like 
thousands of other 
negroes, had been 


lured to Chicago by 


steady work and 
good wages. He 
stood six feet two, 


By FREDERICK TISDALE 





G"™ HOWELL, whose given name 
derives from guitar, loved that in- 
strument above all things, not omitting 
his dusky, hard-working but fickle- 


in Chicago — returned un- 
pce Bhar to his home in Ten- 
nessee, it was the discovered absence 


of i that enraged him more 
than did the suddenly acquired know!l- 
edge of his wife’s peccadillos. In this 
story, which we find in Munsey’s Maga- 
zine, 


comedy and ienedy are blended 


. were keen to an ex- 


traordinary degree. 
Towering out of 
the ditch now, his 
ears caught a faint 
and distant honk- 
ing. 

“Wild geese,” Git 
told himself. “Ol’ 
wild geese goin’ 
south.” 

At the same mo- 
ment twelve specks 
appeared under the 
ragged clouds to 
the north. The 


and was as black 
as the ace of 





geese were flying 
high in the familiar 








spades. Down in 

Tennessee Git had sung as he worked, but 
labor did not sing here in Chicago. The 
broad-faced Bohunks and the dark Sicil- 
ians dug in sullen silence. 

Git was a little in advance of the rest of 
his gang. He was working at a point 
where the sewer ditch ran through the 
bricks of an old foundation. In a low voice 
he began to sing to himself: 


“You got shoes, I got shoes, 
All God’s chill’en got shoes—” 


Every time he said “shoes” he swung 


his pick downward. 


4 HE gang boss was some distance down 

the trench, and Git straightened, to 
ease his tired back muscles. A blast of the 
keen November wind cut through the folds 
of his faded sweater, and striking his 
sweating body, made him shiver. 

To the west of the ditch were vast 
freight yards. Switch engines swaggered 
up and down, bumping and bullying the 
long strings of dull red box cars. The 
lake wind pounced upon white jets of 
steam and black billows of smoke, to sweep 
them tumbling across the rails. Beyond 
the yards tapering chimneys added to the 
pall of soiled clouds, whith seemed low 
enough to catch in their tops. 

Git was a country negro. He had grown 
up close to the earth, in companionship 
with the things of the earth, and his senses 


V formation. Git 
Howell forgot his pick as he watched them. 

“Goin’ south for the winter. Reckon 
they’re headin’ for Reelfoot or the Missis- 
sippi bottoms.” 

How often he had shot geese and mal- 
lards on the sloughs behind his shack down 
home! He thought of Buzzer, his old 
hound, and then of Frankie, his wife. It 
was the first thought he had given Frankie 
since he left home some twelve months be- 
fore. Nobody could bake a mallard like 
Frankie. Memory brought back to Git’s 


‘tongue the taste of the wild, black meat. 


He would take whole birds in his fists and 
gnaw until the meat was gone; then he 
would crack the bones with his teeth, to 
get at the marrow. 

These scented yellow gals in Chicago 
were all right in their way, but give one 
a wild duck, and she wouldn’t know how 
to get the feathers off! 


ANOTHER gust of raw lake wind tore 
through the damp folds of Git’s 
sweater. It brought a dread of approach- 
ing winter. He wished he were migrating, 
like those geese. They had faded from 
sight, leaving him lonely and depressed, 
as if they were old friends abandoning him 
to a harsh land. 

Still leaning on his pick, Git took up 
his whimsically spiritual song: 


“When I git to heaven gonna put on my shoes— 
Gonna walk all over God’s heaven! 
Heaven, heaven—”’ 
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Something tapped his shoulder sharply. 
It was a lath in the hands of the little 
Irish gang boss. 

“Get busy, big boy,” said that authority. 
“You're paid to swing a pick, not to yodel.” 

Bohunks and Sicilians laughed dutifully, 
and the sullen Git returned to digging at 
the bricks of the old foundation; but he 
wasted as much time as he could, spitting 
on his hands, rubbing them together, and 
setting himself for each stroke. The gum- 
my gray clay stank in his nostrils. It had 
not the rich, fertile smell of the black bot- 
tom land that he used to turn up between 


‘ the corn rows. He hated this hard city, 


where a man couldn’t sing as he worked. 

A growing roar drew Git’s eyes to the 
railroad yard. A seemingly endless freight 
train was approaching. Its great locomo- 


tive advanced cautiously—a little farther 


on it had to cross the rails of a rival line. 
Some of the box cars bore loudly lettered 
banners. Git Howell spelled out the words 
laboriously: 


Five carloads of Royal Radiators for Katz 
Brothers, Memphis. 


RTUNE was offering him a chance. 

Those Memphis cars would take him to 
within a few miles of his home. He could 
follow the wild geese southward. 

An impulse was usually reason enough 
for Git. Climbing out of the sewer ditch, 
he swung the pick with all the might of his 
gorilla shoulders. The hickory handle split 
in his fingers. Git snatched up his dinner 
pail and ran toward the train. His fare- 
well to the sewer gang and the city was a 


shouted— 


“Aw, go to hell!” 


°“ The heads of the Bohunks and Sicilians 


looked wonderingly after him above the 
raw bank of clay; then they disappeared 
as the men returned to their work. 

With the assurance of a traveler who 
scorns the red plush of passenger com- 
forts, Git Howell boarded the freight and 
established himself on the broad sill of a 
Memphis car. The dust of Chicago would 
not shake from his shoes. It was in 
the form of caked clay, and he had to 
scrape it off on the swaying bumper ahead. 

Planting his feet across the gap, Git 
gripped his dinner pail between his knees 
and opened it. On top was a whole loaf 


of bread, split to receive a thick layer of 


butter. He tore off a mouthful with his 
teeth. The cars swayed pleasantly under 
him. The clicking of wheels against rail 
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joints quickened its tempo as the engine 
gathered speed. 

Git munched his food and turned his 
slow mind to the practical phases of this 
impromptu migration. There was two 
days’ pay coming to him for his work on 
the sewer gang—and a conscientious pay- 
master is still trying to remove the stain of 
that seven-dollar surplus from his books. 
Git had eleven dollars and forty-five cents 
in his pocket, and that was enough to get 
him home in what he considered comfort. 

The only thing the negro regretted leav- 
ing was. his guitar. It hung, between 
pages from the Police Gazette, in a dark 
back room on South State Street. Git’s 
affection for instruments of this kind was 
to blame for his nickname—a nickname 
borne so long that he had almost forgotten 
that a casual christening had dubbed him 
Lester. 

“Ol’ gui-tar gone,” Git said to the rock- 
ing car ahead. “Them boys ’Il sell it, 
shore.” 

“Them boys” were the two negroes who 
shared the little room with him. They 
would cash his guitar as soon as they felt 
sure the owner was gone for good. Most 
likely they would cash it at the pawnshop 
in the next block, where Git had bought it 
for four dollars and twenty-five cents. 

The guitar had helped him through the 
periods of savage depression that had 
gripped him during the cold of the previ- 
ous winter. Many an icy night he had sat 
in the room on South State Street, with 
blankets about his shoulders, and numbed 
his troubles by playing the songs he had 
loved at home. He did not worry over 
the loss of the instrument, however. It 
had a tinny tone that vaguely irritated 
him, and a better one awaited him where 
he was going. 


II 


T BREE days later Git Howell stepped 
over a sagging gate and entered the 
yard of his own shack, on the edge of a 
small Tennessee town. A crippled chair 
leaned against the shabby house for sup- 
port. In one of the windows a wad of 
blue calico plugged a hole that had been 
there when Git left. Shingles and weather 
boarding were blackened by rain and 
warped by blazing suns. A familiar odor 
of coarse The soap assailed Git’s wide 
nostrils. 1" 
In the bare yard he found Frankie. 
Her back was toward him, rising and 
falling over a washboard. “Scrub, scrub, 
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scrub,” went the cloth against the zinc 
ribs. The suds gave Frankie’s thin fore- 
arms the shine of polished mahogany. 

Git had not seen his wife for twelve 
months. His greeting was— 

“Some vittles, black gal. I’m hongry!” 

Frankie straightened slowly and turned, 
holding one of Mrs. Sam Hawkins’s bath 
towels. White foam ran down the spirals 
in the cloth as she wrung it. No sign of 
wifely ardor greeted the wandering hus- 
band. Frankie shifted her cedar “snuff 
bresh” to the other side of her protruding 
mouth, and said resignedly: 

“Hello, Git!” 

She laid the towel aside and dried her 
hands on her skirt as she started toward 
the house. Life was full of troubles, such 
as husbands. One could only take them 
as they came and bless them when they 
went. 


IT’S wandering gaze had become fixed 
on an object near the worn log that 
served as a kitchen step. It was a hickory 
clothes basket with the handle gone. In 
the basket lay a small baby, with a patched 
blanket thrown over it. The baby chewed 
the handle of a rusty spoon as it returned 
Git’s stare with a sidewise look that 
showed the whites of its cyes. Frankie 
was as black as Git, but this baby was a 
rich brown. 

“Who dat?” demanded Git, indicating 
the basket. 

“Dat little Jennie,” answered his wife 
in a matter-of-fact voice. 

“Who is she?” 

“She mine.” 

“Whose else?” 

“Well,” answered Frankie, as she 
shuffled toward the shack, “she ain’t none 
of yourn.” 

With that she disappeared, and Git 
heard her rattling the lids of the stove. 

Git had little feeling one way or the 
other about this small brown proof of his 
wife’s infidelity. His eyes had left the 
basket and were searching the yard. 

From the well near the house Frankie’s 
clothesline stretched to the limb of a rheu- 
matic apple tree. Beyond, sagging strands 
of rusty wire offered a feeble barrier to a 
wilderness of cockleburs. Git did not see 
what he sought here. Putsing his thick 


lips, he gave three piercing whistles with 
a peculiar rising note at the end. 

The response was instantaneous. A vio- 
lent commotion arose in the cockleburs, not 
far from the house. Its progress toward 
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the yard could be followed by the move- 
ment in the rank growth, and then a lank 
hound leaped into view. 

“Heah, Buzzer!” Git called delightedly. 

The sight of the negro threw the old 
dog into an ecstasy. He crawled for- 
ward, his belly close to the ground, his 
tongue lolling. The wagging of his tail 
was so intense that it swayed his hind- 
quarters from side to side and slowed his 
progress. Now and then his fleas attacked, 
and his attempts to scratch them with a 
hind leg further impeded his advance. 

Buzzer’s emotions were too profound to 
let him jump at Git. He cringed forward, 
worshiping the negro’s feet with his paws, 
and panting laboriously. His eyes were 
moist with the excess of his affection. 

Git stooped and ‘took the old hound in 
his arms. 

“Good ol’ Buzzer! Good ol’ Buzzer!” 
he repeated. The dog licked the black 
cheek and lips. “How you been, Buzzer? 
Boy, I been to a town bigger’n this whole 
county—and cold! Hit’s so cold, icicles a 
foot long git on yo’ nose and don’t thaw off 
till Ma’ch. I’s shore glad to git back! 
How’s the rabbits? Frankie been feedin’ 
you good?” 

Buzzer strove to answer all this through 
the restricted medium of his tail. He 
made it clear that the return of his master 
compensated for any hardships that might 
have been endured in Git’s absence. 

Git fondled the dog roughly, pulling his 
flap ears, rolling them on his back, scratch- 
ing his flea-bitten flanks. They were in- 
terrupted by Frankie. 

“The vittles is on the table,” she an- 
nounced from the door. “Don’t use all 
the molasses. They ain’t much left in the 
can.” 

She returned to her washboard, while 
Git stepped over the baby’s basket and en- 
tered the house with the adoring Buzzer. 
A plate of warmed-over beans, corn bread, 
and sowbelly waited on the table. Git 
poured out the slow sorghum with a com- 
plete disregard for Frankie’s injunction. 
The food was washed down by scalding 
and noisy drafts of coffee. From time to 
time Buzzer was rewarded with a morsel 
of corn bread soaked in molasses. 


GORGED at last, Git leaned back from 
the table and played idly with Buzzer’s 


- ears, while the dog shut his eyes and beat 


his tail gently on the floor. Git’s spirits 
had returned. He decided to go into the 
next room and get his guitar; but for the 
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moment he was entirely too comfortable 
for any movement. 

He looked about the room. There stood 
the stove, propped at one corner with 
bricks. Behind it was a barrel, with coal, 
kindling, and old newspapers. A faded 
calendar on the wall showed a country 


church on a midwinter night, particles of 
mica lending realism to the snow. On the 


floor was a heaped basket of white and 
colored clothes from the wash line. Nailed 
to the wall was a larder made from a 
soda box and lined with paper fringed to 
resemble lace. 

In the corner Git discovered his shot- 
gun. He picked it up, while Buzzer danced 
about him. Breaking the breech, he 
squinted through the double barrels at the 
window. The bore was unrusted. 

Buzzer was leaping alternately toward 
Git and toward the door. At each jump he 
gave a short, eager bark. 

“Come on yere, Git!” he was saying. 
“Le’s hit into the woods. We mout git a 
rabbit before sundown.” 

“All right,” Git answered aloud. 

Slinging the gun to his shoulder, Git 
went out past the industrious Frankie. 
Buzzer following in a frenzy of delight. 
The dog would dart forward, barking furi- 
ously. Suddenly he would stop and race 
back, jumping from side to side, his tail 
bent downward at a ludicrous angle. Stop- 


‘ping in front of Git, he would feint to 


left and right, and then would tear off on 
another wild rampage. 

From Git’s shack a path led through the 
cockleburs toward the wall of woods that 
brooded in the November haze. Instead 
of going that way, the negro followed the 
road to a small store, where he bought 


‘‘half a dozen shells loaded with small shot. 


III 


]t was dark when the hunters got back. 

Git had five shells left—one having 
been discharged at a rabbit, which was 
saved by distance. Frankie had finished 
her supper, but had left a heaped plate in 
the oven. After Buzzer had shared his 
master’s meal, he sought his box under the 
house. He had a marked distaste for the 
hot and unventilated rooms. 

Git wiped the last of the black coffee 
from his broad lips with the back of his 
hand, and taking his gun with him, went 
into the other room. Frankie was work- 
ing—Frankie was always working. She 
was at her ironing board, little Jennie hav- 
ing been tucked away under the patched 
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quilt on the bed. A fire was singing in 
the flues of the cannon-ball stove. About 
its fat equator clustered Frankie’s inevi- 
table irons. 

As Git came in, Frankie paused, to fill 
her lower lip With a fresh deposit of snuff. 
Her husband settled down by the stove, 
where he took a pull of a bottle of “white 
mule,” purchased at some hidden still dur- 
ing the afternoon’s wanderings. He re- 
turned the flask to his pocket without offer- 
ing it to Frankie, lit a cigarette, and set 
the shotgun in the corner. 

Then he took another drink. An inward 
glow possessed him. He was at peace with 
the world. This lazy comfort, presided 
over by a hard-working wife, was a whole 
lot better than the raw lake winds of Chi- 
cago, even if high wages went with them. 

He began to sing in his rolling bass: 

“I’m a rowdy-o, I’m a rowdy-o! 
Don’ give a damn if I work or no— 
Gonna carry Sal to the party-o.” 

He stopped and stared at a nail above 
the bed. 

“Where’s my gui-tar?” he demanded. 


PRANKIE was lifting a hot iron from 

the stove. Moistening a finger, she 
touched the smooth surface. Its respond- 
ing hiss was satisfactory, and she returned 
to the ironing board. 

“Your gui-tar?” she repeated at last. 

“You hear me. I say my gui-tar.” 

“Oh, I let a friend o’ mine have it,” 
said Frankie, trying to speak casually. 

“My gui-tar!” Git’s smoky eyes nar- 
rowed dangerously. “All I got to say is 
that the nigger that took it—” 

No words seemed to be equal to the oc- 
casion, so he took a drink of moonshine in- 
stead. For a time the “clump, clump, 
clump,” of Frankie’s iron was the only 
sound in the stuffy little room. 

“Seen old man Dietzel to-day,” Git said 
at last. 

Frankie kept stolidly at her work. 

“Wants me .to take one o’ his places 
next year—that twenty-five acres yuther 
side of the creek. I told him all right. I’m 
a country boy; I want to get back on the 
farm. They’s a good house on the place, 
and he’ll give us credick at the store till 
time fo’ the cotton picking.” 

“Us?” repeated Frankie, swapping 
irons at the stove. 

“T say us. , ae and me’ll hunt in the 
bottoms through the winter. Won’ have to 
buy no. meat. Won’ have nothin’ to do 
till spring.” 
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“Nothin’ for you—plenty for me,” said 
Frankie. “You can go to the country, if 
you -want to, and git all the farms you 
want to; but I ain’ goin’ wid you.” 

While the amazed Git listened, his wife 
announced that he couldi’t drop in like 
this and tell her what she was going to do. 
She liked it.in town: There were more 
people to wash for, there were “folks 
around,” and there were places to go. She 
wouldn’t.move to the country to keep him 
and that old hound dog fat till spring 
came. 

“Besides,” Frankie finished, “I got a 
boarder.” : 

“Boarder? .What’s the name?” 

“You don’t know him. Name’s Herman 
Williams. He’s a barber from Mississippi, 
and he wears a white collar every day.” 

. “That’s why you won’t go to the coun- 
try!” cried Git, his voice and his anger 
rising. 

Under the house Buzzer set up a barking 
so furious that Git and Frankie stopped to 
listen. There were footsteps outside, and 
the door epened. , 

“Who dis talkin’ so big?” inquired the 
newcomer, jerking his head toward Git. 

“It’s Git, Herman.” 

“Oh!” said Herman Williams coolly. 


HE two men stared at each other. 
Frankie’s boarder was small and dap- 
per. He was a mulatto, about the color of 
the baby sleeping under the patched quilt. 
Removing a gray felt hat, he tossed it to 
the bed, displaying a wealth of wool 
combed ‘straight back and treated with 
some unguent which transformed the 
kinks into waves. Around him was the 
reek of cheap perfumes. 

A broad pink ribbon crossed Herman’s 
front, from shoulder to waist. Git took 
this for an addition to the barber’s cos- 
tume, but when Herman turned the other 
negro saw that it was a sling for a guitar 
on his back; and Git recognized his guitar. 

In spite of this discovery Git’s anger 
paled. He felt very much awed by the 
magnificence of his wife’s boarder. His 
own worn and sweat-stained clothes made 
a poor comparison with the barber’s scent- 
ed and unwrinkled checks. 

“Had your supper, Herman?” - asked 
Frankie. 

- “Uh-uh—et-down at the fish house.” 

“’S a good thing. Git Bere-cleaned up 
what I left for you in the’kitchen. 

Herman Williams made no comment. 
He settled comfortably in a cane-bottomed 
chair, and lit a cigarette, which he allowed 
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‘to dangle indolently from his lower lip. 


Taking the guitar across his knees, he be- 
gan to play it as Git had seen Hawaiians 
play in a Chicago theater. 

Git’s ears and eyes were on the instru- 
ment. It seemed to appeal for release 


. from the soft hands of the mulatto. — It 


gave off outlandish quaverings and tremo- 
loes‘under his sliding fingers. 

The G string was out of tune. Abruptly 
the Hawaiian tune ceased, and Herman 
Williams struck up “Good Night, Ladies.” 

“Well, big boy!” He yawned ostenta- 
tiously. “Don’t let us keep you!” 

Git’s big mouth dropped open. 

“This yere’s my house,” he observed: 

Frankie, swapping irons at the cannon- 
ball stove, laughed. 

“How come it’s your house?” demanded 
Herman Williams. “You been away a 


‘year. . I been paying the rent.” 


Frankie said that that was right. 


G* had to admit the justice of this 
argument, but he did not relish the 
prospect. It was warm and drowsy by the 
stove; it was sharp and cold outside. 
Nevertheless, he rose slowly, and took an- 
other drink of the moonshine to fortify 


- himself against the night air. He had a 


cousin.across town who would lend him a 
blanket and part of the kitehen floor. 
Stopping before the seated Herman, Git 
held out a huge palm. 
“Gimme it here,” he said.-- “I’m goin’. " 
“Give you which, boy?” demanded the 
barber. 
“My gui-tar.” 
“Yo’ gui-tar? Why, hit goes wid the 


house,” laughed the other. “I’ll just keep 


it ’count o’ the back rent. You better be 
moving along now. It’s gettin’ late.” 

Herman didn’t glance up as he spoke. 

Git looked at him, aghast. The returned 
wanderer could stand being driven from 
what he considered his home, and the 
treachery of Frankie could be justified; but 
to have this perfumed interloper refuse 
him his guitar! 

Some dark beast inside Git stirred 
mightily. The back of his head began to 
get hot. Red sparks danced before his 
eyes. 

Stealthily he took his shotgun from the 
corner shadows, and, holding it behind 
him, made as if to leave the room. Then, 
with a sudden movement, he reached for- 
ward and seized the guitar by the neck. 

“Lemme have it, now!” he shouted. 
“You better let go!” 

--Frankie knew this dark giant, and she 
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felt something catch at her throat. In a 
voice that was thin and unnatural, she 
begged: 

“Let ’im have the old guitar, Herman! 
Let ’im have it!” 

But Herman Williams, deceived by Git’s 
docility, was determined to show off before 
her. Instead of freeing the instrument, he 
caught his hand in the hole beneath the 
strings, and, grinning up at Git, gave it a 
jerk. 

In Git’s-slow mind the indignities he had 
received from this scented dude were grow- 
ing to a climax. The alcohol burning in 
his veins loosened his hold on the dark 
beast within him. He cocked: both barrels 
of the gun behind his back. 

“T’ll bust her wide open!” taunted Her- 
man Williams. 

He gave the guitar a cneste There 
was a sharp pop as a seam yielded. 

“What—break my gvui-tar?” yelled Git. 

He brought the gun-forward and pulled 
both triggers. A double roar shook the 
light frame shack. The kick of the gun 
threw it from Git’s hand. There came a 
burst of smoke, and the pungent smell of 
burned powder. 


JERMAN WILLIAMS sat upright, 

“ with a look of intense surprise on his 
face. Then he snapped together with the 
suddenness of a closed jacknife, and 
tumbled to the floor. His hand still held 
the guitar, which struck the leg of a chair 
and. gave off mournful reverberations. 

Git stooped and loosed the stiffening fin- 
gers from the instrument. It had not been 
-injured. Straddling the thing that had 
-been Herman Williams, he held the guitar 
to his ear and tightened the offending G 
string. True and flawless, the cords ar- 
swered the sweep of his hand. 

-. A thin wail that came from the baby 
on the bed brought Git to his senses. 
Frankie was standing behind the ironing 
board, with one claw at her throat, frozen 
«and speechless. 

Git knew he was a killer now. He would 
be hunted. Confusedly he started toward 
the door. What did he want with the gui- 
tar? It was the gun he needed now. As 
he reached to take it from the floor, he 
noted that the cigarette sticking to Her- 
man Williams’s lower lip was still burning. 

“What ’d you make me do it for?” Git 
whimpered accusingly. “All your fault! 
Why didn’t you gimme my gui-tar?” 

. In reloading the shotgun, an impulse 
made him cast’ the empties on the bed. 
‘The: baby grabbed one shell, stuck the 
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brass butt into her mouth, and stopped 
crying. 
' “Better be steppin’ quick, boy,” Git told 
himself. 

He stopped at the sight of Frankie, still 
motionless behind her ironing board. Her 
mouth sagged open, showing the black 
snuff on her protruding lower lip. “Git 
raised the gun. 

“Might as well git you too,” he ob- 
served. “You’ll bring the sheriff and the 
dogs. 4 
Frankie waited. Git lowered the gun 
without shooting. 

“Listen here, black gal,” said he. 
“Lucky for you I ain’t got but three shells 
left.- I’llt need ’em all’ in the woods.” 
Frankie nodded once, as if some one‘ had 
hit her on the back of the neck. “You 
got to give me my chance. If you tell the 
law, I’ll come back here and shoot you all 
to pieces—like that!” 

He nodded toward the shapeless body of 
Herman Williams. Frankie shook her 
head jerkily. 

Git stepped into the kitchen and cleaned 
out the larder. He found only a small 
piece of sowbelly and a hunk of cold corn 
bread. He stuffed these in his pocket, 
slipped on an old coat that hung behind 
the door, stepped out into the night, and 
closed the door softly behind him. 


A SICKLY moon was just showing itself 

above the blackness of the woods. How 
cold it was, and how he hated cold! He 
shivered, turned up his collar, and, with a 
last glance at the silent house, plunged 
into the jungle of cockleburs. 

Git had gone a dozen steps when a rus- 
tling behind him made him leap aside and 
crouch with his gun ready. It was only 
Buzzer. The old hound approached, 
thrashing his tail with the delight that 
he always showed when he found his 
master with a gun. 

Stroking the dog’s flap ears, Git faced a 
problem. He wanted to take Buzzer with 
him, but the hound would certainly betray 
him. A careless yelp would be enough to 
oo the hiding place he was making 

or. 

“Go back, ol’ boy! Cain’t take you this 
time!” 

Git put Buzzer down and motioned him 
toward the house. The dog retreated a few 
steps, wagging a dejected tail, and waited. 
As soon as Git siarted forward, Buzzer 
crept after him. Threats, curses, and clods 
had no effect. Finally Git carried him 
back to the rusty fence and tied him se- 
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curely there with a loose strand of wire. 
The dog yelped and struggled furiously. 

The fugitive drained the last of his 
corn whisky and cast the bottle into the 
weeds. Stumbling, he ran toward the 
ominous black wall of the woods. ~ 

“Good-by, Buzzer!” he blubbered. “Good- 
by!” . 


IV 


S O great was Frankie’s terror that she 
kept quiet about the killing. Recover- 
ing from the paralysis of her fear, she 
carried the baby to another house and 
spent the rest of the night. 

It was Buzzer who gave the alarm. A 
farmer driving past, next morning, saw 
. the dog tied to the fence. Buzzer was ex- 
hausted by his all-night struggle, but he 
was still straining his thin neck towards 
the woods and yelping feebly. The farmer 
went into the house to protest, and dis- 
covered Herman Williams’s body. Forget- 
ting the dog, he sped his Ford to the near- 
est telephone. 

Sheriff Sam Hawkins and the coroner 
arrived soon afterward. The sheriff re- 
garded the group of frightened negroes 
with shrewd blue eyes. He had a ball of 
muscle. at the corner of each jaw, and you 
could see it work as he chewed his: to- 
bacco. 

One old yellow negress sat on the back- 
less chair which Frankie used to hold her 
washtub. Her arms were locked across 
her shriveled chest. Swaying slowly back- 
ward and forward, she would moan for a 
while and then break out into screams. 
The tragedy was little to her except a 
chance to improve her reputation as a 
“powerful mourner.” 

At the door of the shack the sheriff 
turned. 

“Make old Susie shut up,” he said. 

The negroes had not dared enter the 
house while that thing lay on the floor. 
For a moment the two officers stood look- 
ing down at the doubled body of Herman 
Williams. The cadaverous coroner was 
rubbing his hands together and smiling. 
Scenes like this usually brought out his 
sense of comic. 

“Sure is one dead barber!” He gave a 
little laugh. “Never saw a deader!” 


Sheriff Sam Hawkins crossed to the bed 
and picked up a guitar that lay on it. 
There were dark brown spatters all over 
the yellow wood. Absently the sheriff 
swept the strings. 

“Funny!” he said, almost to himself. 
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“I gave this to Git when he was working 
for me. Said he never heard one with a 
tone like this. Begged for it till I let him 
have it to get rid of him. Never saw a 
nigger so plumb crazy about music—spe- 
cially them old camp meeting tunes. You 
could hear his big bass above all the rest.” 

He laid the guitar on a chair and 
straightened up. 

“Looks like an open and shut case, doc. 
I want to talk with Frankie. She washes 
for us, you know. You take charge of 
things here.” 

The cadaverous coroner rubbed his thin 
hands together and nodded rapidly. 

Sheriff Sam Hawkins went out through 
the curious group of negroes, which gave 
way as he passed. Buzzer’s weak attempts 
at freedom attracted his eye, and he 
stopped. 

“Whose dog’s that?” he demanded. 

“Belongs to Git, Mist’ Sam,” volun- 
teered a small negro with bandy legs. 
“Guess he wants to git loose so he can 
foller him.” 

“Um!” said the sheriff thoughtfully. 
“You take him, Joe. Give him a good 
feed, but don’t let him get away. Keep 
him somewheres in a room. Here’s four 
bits for you.” 


IN town the sheriff assembled his posse. 
The men gathered, carrying varieties 
of shotguns, repeating rifles, revolvers, 
and automatics. They swaggered past the 
women. Each wanted a shot at the fugi- 
tive Git, but each felt a faint nausea in 
the pit of his stomach when he remeni- 
bered that the ambushed quarry- was 


-armed and might shoot first. They talked 


with bravado. 

“When the bloodhounds flush him, I 
want first shot!” 

“No, Charlie—you might get buck ager 
and miss ’im.” 

“He’s mine! I’m an old coon hunter.” 

A hitch about getting the bloodhounds 
held up the pursuit. There was but one 
brace of these dogs in the county, and 
they had been sent to a distant town the 
day before. Sheriff Sam Hawkins pon- 
dered this information. 

“There’s one other way,” he said slowly. 
“T didn’t say nothing about it at first, be- 
cause it seemed to be a kind o’ dirty 
trick.” ro - 

“What was it, Sam?” asked the deputy. 

“Well, Git’s hound dog fought and 
pulled all night.to break loose and follow 
him. That dog would run him down quick- 
er ’n.any bloodhound in Tennessee; but it 
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don’t seem right to take advantage of a 
dog’s love for a man, even if the man is a 
murderer. Does it, now?” 

The deputy whistled. He was a hunter, 
and the proud possessor of two pointers 
that worshipped him; but, after all, the 
representatives of the law were sworn to 
the task in hand, and they hardly had the 
right to spare the feelings of an old hound 
if he offered a means of upholding the 
law. 

“There ain’t no other way,” the sheriff 
admitted reluctantly. 


T BEY got the revived Buzzer from his 
bandy-legged guardian, and set him 
on the trail leading through the cockle- 
burs to the woods. The old dog strained 
at the chain held by the sheriff. His neck 
was stretched forward, and he bayed 
eagerly at every lunge. He did not have 
to run with his muzzle to the earth—the 
broad footprints in the clay were pungent 
with the smell of his vanished master. 

Behind the posse trailed a curious mob 
of all ages and both colors. They plunged 
into woods that flamed after a recent frost. 
The black gums were masses of argent, the 
hickories rusty gold, the oaks imperial pur- 
ple. Dry leaves rasped under the feet of 
the crowd. Rabbits popped out of thickets 
and disappeared with pert flips of their 
white tails. Jays shot like bolts of blue 
through the slanting shafts of sunlight, 
protesting angrily at this invasion. 

For the first few miles Git had gone 
straight through the underbrush. Then 
sloughs had to be crossed, and the crowd 
fell away, until finally only the dog and 
the posse were left. Buzzer’s excitement 
increased, and it grew more and more 
difficult to follow the trail. 

“He’s heading for Black Swamp,” said 
Sheriff Sam Hawkins, as he tore off a 
sliver of Star plug. “If Git reached it—” 

They knew what he meant. Black 
Swamp stretched its dismal miles all the 
way to the Mississippi. It was fed by in- 
numerable streams; which offered paths 
that a dog could not follow. 

The sheriff’s fears were justified. It 


‘was here that Git had sought sanctuary. 


Buzzer and the officers were soon flounder- 
ing in the slimy skirts of Black Swamp. 
The dog ran up and down the bank, his 
nose to the air, a pleading note in his bay- 
ing. . 
Thoughtfully the sheriff surveyed the 
desolate waste)of water and muck. Rotten 
logs lay half submerged, with rank grasses 
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growing about them. Fields of dead water 
lilies lay like leprous infections in the open 
spaces. Everywhere were cypress trees, 
with their bare red knees thrust up from 
the water like arms from which the hands 
had been severed. 

Buzzer was till sniffing frantically at 
the damp earth, pausing at intervals to 
listen for a whistle. The scent was on the 
air, but gusty and changing winds con- 
fused him as to the direction. Finally the 
sheriff pulled the hound away. 

There was one way left. Sheriff Haw- 
kins took it. 

“We'll have to set guards,” he said. 

Camp was established in a grove of 
bronzed beeches on high ground. That sec- 
tion of the swamp was picketed as well as 
possible, and a code of signals was ar- 
ranged—one shot if the negro was seen, 
two if captured, and so on. 


THE shrewd little sheriff chewed many 

a ruminative mouthful of Star plug 
and inspected his lines with military rigor; 
but the end of the fourth day came with 
his diligence unrewarded. The posse was 
tired, and the ardor of the hunt had 
cooled. The circle about the camp fire be- 
gan to grumble. Probably they were 
watching an empty trap, and they might 
as well go back to their warm homes. 

That night, about ten o’clock, Sheriff 
Hawkins appeared in the firelight. He was 
carrying a guitar. A soiled pink ribbon 
ran from the neck of the instrument to 
its base. 

The posse had been bored beyond words. 
It welcomed this diverting entrance of its 
chief with much laughter and some ironical 
applause. 

“Sam’s going to serenade us,” announced 
the wit of the party. 

“No, boys, I ain’t,” answered the sheriff 
complacently. 

There was a chorus: 

“What the Sam Hill?” 

“Play us a tune!” 

“Good night, ladies, and le’s all go 
home!” 

“It’s a guitar,” the sheriff remarked 
mildly. 

The wit confessed that he had suspected 
as much when he first saw it; but the 
pleasantry was overlooked in the general 
amazement at what followed. 

Sheriff Hawkins stooped at the fire and 
selected a brand that had gone out. Using 
his watch case for a mirror, he blackened 

(Continued on page 379) 
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“Old English” 
A Play in Which a Great Stage Rascal Has No Rival 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 





3 LD ENG- 
QO LIS H,” 
as a play 

by John Gals- 
worthy, which is 
enjoying a metro- 
politan success, 
provokes curious- | 
_ ly contrary criti- | 
cal opinions, | 
whereas ‘‘Old | 
English,” as a 
character in the 
play, enacted by 
George Arliss, in- 
spires only appro- 
bation and enthu- 
siasm. To say, as 
Percy Hammond 
does, in the New 
York Herald Tri- 
bune, that Mr. 
Arliss “gives the 











the nostrils of up- 
per middle-class 
existence and 
smell of good liv- 
ing.” 

On the other 
| hand, John An- 
derson, of the 
Evening Post, 
sees it “a weak 
play bucked up by 
a fine character 
portrayal, lightly 
amusing and 
worthy of dis- 
criminate playgo- 
ers.” Variety 
pronounces it “a 
fine piece of stage 
writing,” and 
Stark Young, of 
the Times, ap- 
plauds George Ar- 








most valid per- 
formance of his 


play he has ever 
had” may seem |_ 


A FORTUNATE PLAYWRIGHT 
7 John Galsworthy is so regarded by the dra- 
career in the best matic critics who unanimously applaud the 
acting of George Arliss, in the réle of Syl- 
vanus Heythorp, in “Old English.” 


liss for “making 
a’ poor play not 
only entertaining 
and worth while, 
but one of the 








an over-reckon- 
ing. Yet that critic regards “Old Eng- 
lish” as “the finest thing in the way of 
drama that New York affords.” Grant- 
ing that there is nothing breath-taking 
about the play, nothing, that is, unless 
one is in a mood to be thrilled by Mr. 
Galsworthy’s success in carrying over 
onto the stage the quality which abides 
in his books, Gilbert W. Gabriel, of the 
Telegram-Mail, finds in it “that same 
affectionate despondency of character- 
izations, that same delight in slowly 
dropping pearls of phrases. ... It is 
compounded of excellent Havanas, port 
wine, gentlemanly rascality, board meet- 
ings, fresh-cheeked love and wintry 
sturdiness, lawyers, butlers, clerks—all 
the pleasant little whiffs which meet in 


most distin- 
guished things of the season.” Of 
Arliss, in the réle of Sylvanus Heythorp 
(Old English), Alan Dale, of the Amer- 
ican, speaks with lyrical enthusiasm— 
“a vivid, haunting, unforgettable char- 
acterization, a characterization so fine, 
so sensitive, so convincing and so en- 
grossing that it may be readily set down 
as one of the worth-while things of the 
season.” The play is admirably cast 
and produced by Winthrop Ames, and is 
published in book form by the Scrib- 
ners. - 
The story of the play contains Hey- 
thorp, or, as he is called behind his 
back, Old English, who makes a sharp 
and shady deal as chairman of “The 
Island Navigation Company” to provide 
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an annuity for his grand-children who 
are the boy and girl of his illegitimate 
son. A blackguardly lawyer finds out 
about the old man’s sharp practice and 
threatens him with exposure, This ex- 
posure will ruin Old English and make 
him wholly dependent upon the bounty 
of a grim-visaged prude of a daughter. 
Still the old gentleman refuses to be 
blackmailed. He defies the lawyer to 
do his worst. Then, with just one more 
day of public respect at his command, 
he defies his doctor and partakes of a 
choice and heavy dinner, port, cham- 
pagne and brandy. He dines, he drinks, 
he dies in his chair, “with his boots on.” 
The curtain rises on the board room 
of the Island Navigation Company in 
Liverpool, England, on a February 
afternoon, following a board meeting 
at which Old Heythorp has presided. 
Discussing the old man privately are 
Charles Ventnor (Stafford Dickens), a 
solicitor, and Mr. Brownbee (Norman 
Cannon), a creditor of old Heythorp. 


VENTNOR. He sticks to his Boards all 
right, Mr. Brownbee. 

BROWNBEBE. Can’t retire, I fear—lives on 
his fees, they tell me. 

VENTNOR. Old guinea-pig! 

BROWNBEE. I think one must admire his 
resolution; quite a figure in Liverpool 
these twenty years—quite. 

VENTNOR. Awful old rip. Got at least 
one family he oughtn’t to. 

BROWNBEE. Tt, tt! Is that so? 

VENTNOR. Fact! Rosamund Larne— 
‘the story-writer—client of mine—she’s the 
widow of a son of his born long before his 
marriage. Fine-looking woman she is, too. 

BrRownBEE. Ah! The early Victorians! 
Before the influence of the dear old Queen. 
Well, times change. 1 

_ Later on the stage is left to old Hey- 
thorp and one Joseph Pillin (Ivan Simp- 
son), senior partner in a rival naviga- 
tion company. 


HeytTHorP. Um, Joe! Have a cigar. 

JOE PILLIN. Cigar! You know I never 
smoke them. You’ve a monstrous consti- 
tution, Sylvanus. If I drank. port and 
smoked cigars, I should be in my grave 
in a fortnight., I’m getting old—grow- 
ing nervous— 
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HEYTHORP. Always were as scary as an 
old hen, Joe. Sit down. 

JOE PILLIN. Well, my nature’s not like 
yours. About my ships. What news have 
you? I’m getting anxious. I want to re- 
tire. Freights are very depressed. I don’t 
think they’ll recover in my time. I’ve got 
my family to think of. 

HEYTHORP. Crack on sail and go broke 
—buck you up like anything. 

JOE PILLIN. Now, Sylvanus! You 
make a joke of everything. I’m quite 
serious. 

HeyTHOoRP. Never knew you anything 
else, Joe. 

JOE PILLIN. Hasn’t your Board decided 
to-day? The sixty thousand I’m asking 
is a very small price for four good ships. 
(Old Heythorp looks at him deeply, 
twinkles, and blows a puff of smoke.) 
Well, Sylvanus? 

HeEyTHORP. Make it worth my while, 
Joe, or it won’t go through. 

JOE PILLIN. Worth your while? (Bend- 
ing forward and lowering his voice.) How 
do you mean—a commission? You could 
never disclose it. 

HeytHorP. Who wants it? I’ll get you 
sixty thousand for your ships if you’ll give 
me ten per cent. of it. If you don’t— 
deal’s off, Joe—not a brass rap. 

JOE PILLIN. But it means coming down 
six thousand in my price. 

HEYTHORP. Well, try elsewhere, 

JOE PILLIN. But I have. There’s no 
market at all. 

HEYTHORP. Then take my offer. 

JOE PILLIN. My dear Sylvanus—that’s 
-——that’s positively cynical. A commission 
—it’s not legal. 

HEYTHORP. Not going to take a penny 
piece myself. I want you to settle it on 
some protégées of mine. 

JOE PILLIN. But it’s a breach of trust! 
I really can’t be party to a breach of 
trust. Suppose it came out. 

HEYTHORP. Won’t come out. 

JoE PLIN. Yes, yes, so you say; but 
you never know. 

HEYTHORP. Nothing to prevent your ex- 
ecuting a settlement on some third parties. 
Who’s your lawyer? 

JOB PILLIN. My lawyer? Scriven’s my 
lawyer. 

HeEYTHOoRP. Well! Get him to draw up 
a deed poll to-morrow morning. Bring it 
to me here after the general meeting to- 
morrow afternoon. If the purchase goes 
through, you sign it; if it doesn’t you tear 
it up. 
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In the end Pillin consents to the deal, 
and at a subsequent meeting of share- 
holders in the company dominated by 
old Heythorp, several of them question 
the advisability of buying the afore- 
mentioned ships. The motion presently 
made by the Chairman to put the deal 
through is carried; and there is an- 
other meeting between old Heythorp 
and Joseph Pillin. 


JOE PILLIN. So—it’s gone through, Syl- 
vanus? It means a wretched price for 
me—wretched. 

HeytHorP. You may think ‘yourself 
damned lucky, Joe. Brought that deed? 

JOE PILLIN. Yes. And I’ve—I’ve signed 
it. I don’t like it—it’s irrevocable. I can’t 
bear irrevocable things. Never could. I 
consider you stampeded me, Sylvanus— 
playing on my nerves like that. 

HeytHorP. Your lawyer must think you 
a sad dog, Joe. 

JOE. PILLIN. Ah! Suppose it comes to 
the knowledge of my wife at my death! 

HEYTHORP. Nothing’!l make you shiver 
then. 

Jon. PILLIN. Really! That’s very bad 
taste, Sylvanus. Well, you’ve got your 
way, you always do. Who is this Mrs. 
Larne? It seems my son met them here 
yesterday. I thought at least nobody knew 
you were connected with them. 

HeytTHorP. Mother of my grandchildren 
under the rose, Joe; and you’ve provided 
for ’em—best thing you ever did. 

JoE Pintin. Oh! I’m sorry you told 
me. It’s worse than I thought. It’s a 
clear breach of trust on your part—there’s 
no question; and I’m conniving at it. As 
soon as the transfer of the ships is signed, 
I shall get away abroad. This cold’s kill- 
ing me. I wish you’d give me your recipe 
for keeping warm. 

‘ HeyTHorP. Get a new inside, and drink 
port. 

Joe PILLIN. And yet, I suppose, with 
your full habit, your life hangs by-a 
thread? 

HEYTHORP. .Stout one, my boy. 

JOE PILLIN. Well, good-by, Sylvanus. 
You’re a Job’s comforter. I must be get- 
ting home. I don’t like it. 

HeytTHorP. Then lump it. 


In the second act old Heythorp calls 
at the Larne home and is in conversa- 
tion with his favorite ' grandchild, 
Phyllis, in whom he sees a resemblance 
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to her deceased father, his illegitimate 
son. 


HEYTHORP. Listen! When you come of 
age, you’ll have a hundred and twenty a 
year of your own that you can’t get rid 
of. Don’t ever be persuaded into doing 
what you don’t want. Don’t marry a fool 
for his money. And remember: your 
mother’s a sieve—no good giving her any- 
thing; keep what you’ll get for yourself— 
only a pittance, you’ll want it all, every 
mag. 

PHYLLIS. Mother’s a darling, really, 
Guardy. 

HeEYTHORP. H’m! I daresay. Only one 
thing in life matters—independence. Lose 
that, lose everything. Get old like me, 
you'll find that out. Keep your indepen- 
dence—only value of money. And—that 
young pup—’ware fools! Help me up! 
(Phyllis helps him up and puts his hat on 
her own head; it comes down right over 
the ears.) 

PHYLLIR {Enchanted.) Oh! Guardy! 
What a whopper! You must have a big 
head! They’re all so small now. I shail 
marry some one with a_ head like 
yours. .. . Must you go? I do love you to 
come, (With a sudden warm impulse.) 
And I do love you altogether! (She 
trembles up close to him.) 

HEYTHORP. (Patting her cheek.) That’s 
right! Be a good girl. And don’t tell 
your mother what I’ve been saying. Shall 
enjoy my dinner to-night. 

PHYLLIS. Don’t you always? I al- 
ways think of you having such a good din- 
ner. You look like it, you know. 

HeEYTHORP. Got a daughter. Mustn’t 
eat, mustn’t drink! Always at me. 

PHYLLIS. Oh! yes, we saw her in the 
distance. She looked too good for any- 
thing. 

HeEyYTHORP. That’s the trouble, 

PHYLLIS. Is she married? 

HEYTHORP. No. 

PHYLLIS. Why not? 

HEYTHORP. Too holy. 


Presently the lawyer Ventnor calls 
on Mrs. Larne and learns from her 
about the six thousand pound settle- 
ment made on herself and children. 
She inadvertently lets the cat out of 
the bag as regards old Heythorp and 
the Pillin deal. 

In the third act, the time being the 
next afternoon, the old gentleman is 
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discovered seated in his sanctum at his 
own home. His prim old-maid daugh- 
ter, Adela (Ethel Griffies), has dis- 
covered his real relations to the Larne 
family, and asks: 


ApELa. Did my mother know about— 
this sort of thing? 

HEYTHORP. No. 

ADELA.*° How fortunate! 

HeytHorpP. She could have stood it. 

ApELA. Is that a sneer or a statement? 

HeytHorP. Your mother was as hard 
as wood—just like you. 

ADELA. Really, father, they tell me you 
have the manners of the old school—where 
do you keep them? 

HEYTHORP. Well, you put my bie up. 

ADELA. I’m sorry. Are you going to 
Bath, as Dr. Somers wants. 

HEYTHORP. No. 

ADELA. Are you going, at least, to stop 
drinking port? 

HeytTHorP. No! Carpe diem—live while 
I can. 

ADELA. You know that any day you 
might have apoplexy! 

HeytTHorP. Sooner have done with it 
then turn teetotaller! 

ADELA. There’s only one word for it— 
pagan. If you can’t think of this life, 
you might of the next. 

HeytTHorP. When they’re roasting me, 
you'll be able to say “I told you so.” (He 
rings the bell.) 

ADELA. Profanity, as usual. 

HeEYTHORP. Let me alone, then. 

ApELA. Asif I could. (As she goes out, 
Meller, the valet, a discreet, clean-shaven 
man, comes in.) 

MELLER. Would you like a hand-up, sir? 

HeytHorP. No! Tell cook I shall want 
a good dinner to-night. 

MELLER. I will, sir. 

HeEyTHorRP. And get up a bottle of the 
’68 port. 


His secretary, Farney (Frederick 
Earle), enters with some documents 
for Heythorp to sign, in connection 
with the purchase of the Pillin ships. 


FARNEY. I take this opportunity of say- 
ing, sir, how much I’ve admired the way 
you got this purchase through, in spite of 
all the opposition. In fact, sir, in the 
office we all swear by you. 

HeytHorP. Thank you, Mr. Farney— 
pleasure to hear-that. 

FARNEY. The way you rallied your 
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voice for that last speech. Such pluck, 
sir. I don’t know if you ever heard your 
nickname in Liverpool, “Old English’? 
Personally I think it’s a proud one. 

HeyTHoRP. “Avquam memento,” Mr. 
Farney, “rebus in arduis servare mentem.” 
Pronounce Horace like foreigners now, 
don’t they? 

FARNEY. I believe they do, sir? Of 
course I don’t especially object to for- 
eigners. 

HEYTHORP. Don’t know what they were 
made for—except to give trouble. 

FARNEY. There isn’t very much of old 
England left, as you remember it, I sup- 
pose, sir. 

HeyTHORP. The breed goes on; it’s in 
the bone. 

FARNEY. Yes, sir, but there isn’t much 
meat on it, nowadays. (He looks at a 
picture.) 

HeyTHorP. Bought that after the 
Crimea—hung in my chambers in the Al- 
bany, before I married. Never marry, Mr. 
Farney—lose your independence. 


Eventually the blackmailing lawyer, 
Ventnor, is shown in and announces 
his knowledge of the fact that Pillin 
has paid Heythorp a 10 per cent. com- 
mission on the sale of his ships and 
further that “the money was settled 
on Mrs. Larne and her children—your 
grandchildren, you know.” 


HeyTHorP. Where did you get hold of 
that cock-and-bull story? 

VENTNOR. It won’t do, Mr. Heythorp! 
My witnesses are Mrs. Larne, Mr. Pillin 
himself, and Mr. Scriven. After I left 
you yesterday, you paid a visit to Mrs. 
Larne and told her of this settlement; told 
her to keep it dark, too. I happen to be 
her lawyer, and she telephoned to me. Yes 
—that gets you. The good lady is hard 
pressed, and she wanted to raise money 
on it. For that purpose she gave me a 
note to Scriven. Oh! you did it very 
neatly; but you’re dealing with a man of 
the world, Mr. Heythorp. 

HEYTHORP. With a blackguard. 

VENTNOR. Beg pardon? I didn’t get 
you. I had to drag it out of Scriven, but 
I find, as I surmised, that Mr. Pillin is 
the settler. Here’s the joke, Mr. Hey- 
thorp; Mrs. Larne doesn’t know Mr. Pillin, 
and Mr. Pillin doesn’t know Mrs. Larne. 
I have it from their own mouths. Amus- 
ing, isn’t it? £6,000 is the sum in settle- 
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ment—10 per “cent. on £60,000—a child 
could put that two and two together. 

HeEyTHOoRP. Nothing to me what Joe 
Pillin does with his money. 

VENTNOR. Can you point to any other 
reason why Mr. Pillin should make this 
very clandestine sort of settlement on a 
woman he doesn’t know? 

HEYTHORP. Could—but won’t, 

VENTNOR. Easily said. You see, Mr. 
Heythorp, you told Mrs. Larne of this 
settlement, 

HEYTHORP. Think you can tell that rig- 
marole to a meeting? 

VENTNOR. I not only can, but, if neces- 
sary, I will. 

HEYTHORP. You'll get the lie direct—no 
proof. 

VENTNOR. Pardon me, I have the note 
from Mrs. Larne to her lawyer. 

HpyYTHORP. Nothing to connect her with 
me. 

VENTNOR. Oh! I’ve not had dealings 
with Mrs. Larne without careful enquiry. 
It’s well known in Dublin that her late 
husband was your natural son. I’ve got 
written testimony to that. 

HEYTHORP. Bring an action against 
you—make you pay through the nose. 

VENTNOR. Bluff—it won’t do, Mr. Hey- 
thorp, and you know it. I’ve got it. I’ve 
got you; the merest whiff of dicky-dealing 
like this will blow you out of your director- 
ships. You’ve outstayed your welcome as 
it is. I told you as much yesterday. 

HeytHorP. Yes, you were good enough 
to sneer at my infirmities. 

VENTNOR. (Angrily.) I spoke the 
truth. And this business will finish you 
off. . 

HeytHorp. If you’re going to call this 
meeting, what have you come here for— 
blackmail? 

VENTNOR. (With growing choler.) Oh! 
you take that tone, do you? Still think 
you can ride roughshod? Well, you’re 
very much mistaken. I advise you to keep 
a civil tongue and consider your position. 

HeytTHorP. What d’you want? 

VENTNOR. I’m not sure this isn’t a case 
for a prosecution. 

HeyTHoRP. Gammon! 

VENTNOR. Neither gammon nor spinach. 
Now look here! You owe me three hun- 
dred pounds; you’ve owed it to me for thir- 
teen years. Either you pay me at once, 
or I call this meeting and make what I 
know public. You’ll very soon find out 
where you are, and a good thing too, for 
a more unscrupulous—unscrupulous— 
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HEYTHORP. So—you—you bully me! 

VENTNOR. You'll do no good for your- 
self by getting into a passion. At your 
age, and in your condition, I recommend 
a little prudence. Now just take my terms 
quietly, or you know what'll happen. I’m 
not to be intimidated by any of your brass. 

HEYTHORP. You cowardly, pettifogging 
attorney, do your damnedest! 


In a concluding scene, three hours 
later, old Heythorp, in evening dress, is 
finishing an elaborate dinner, being 
served by his butler Meller (Henry 
Morrell), whom he orders to get him 
some old brandy. 


MELLER. (Aghast.) 
really daren’t. 

HEYTHORP. Bunkum! 

MELLER. You’ll forgive me, sir; but if 
Miss Heythorp heard— 

HeytTHorP. Are you my servant, or 
hers? 

MELLER. Yours, sir. 
orders were positive. 

HEYTHORP. Damn the doctor! Get the 
brandy—mother’s milk. (Meller wavers 
to the sideboard, and brings the bottle.) 

HEYTHORP. Large glass—want to swing 
it round, get the aroma. Pour it out. 
(Meller pours aut a little brandy.) 

MELLER. You said I might go out, sir, 
but perhaps I’d better stay. 

HEYTHORP. Why? (With a grin.) Where 
I dines I sleeps. Ever hear of Jorrocks? 

MELLER. No, sir. 

HEYTHORP. Good Lord! 

MELLER. Yes, sir. Of course, Molly will 
be handy, sir, if you want anything. (He 
goes to the door, stands a moment, looking 
at the old man blowing rings froma cigar: 
throws up his hands suddenly, and goes 
out. Old Heythorp very slowly and with 
a feeble hand takes up the glass and sits 
revolving it before his nose.) 

HeytTHorP. (To himself.) Send in my 
resignations to-morrow—not give that cur 
a chance. 


Brandy, sir! I 


But the doctor’s 


His daughter enters and, after ar- 
raigning him for his reckless eating 
and drinking, removes the brandy bottle 
from his reach. She goes out. The 
old man, whose paralytic legs alone be- 
tray his extreme age, by.a herculean ef- 
fort, totters to the bottle and returns 
with it to his chair into which he sinks 
and dies. 








Drama and Art “OLD ENGLISH” 


GEORGE ARLISS AS SYLVANUS HEYTHORP, IN “OLD ENGLISH” 


This play, by John Galsworthy, gives its star a vehicle wherein he achieves one 
of the greatest successes of his stage career. 
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WALTER HAMPDEN IS ACCLAIMED AS “OTHELLO” 


This distinguished Shakespearean actor reaps new laurels by reason of hie 
scholarly portrayal of the Moor of Venice, in “an event of the dramatic season.” 





Drama and Art A TYPED PICTURE 


Courtesy London Sketch 

AN EXTRAORDINARY MACHINE-MADE PICTURE 
Miss V. Price Wilson, of London, typewrote it in 74 hours, using chiefly the 
@ sign and small “x,” though every keyboard letter and figure was employed. 
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| A. GAINSBOROUGH “DUCHESS” COMES TO AMERICA 


One of six paintings valued at $1,500,000 recently purchased by the Duveens | 
from the collection of the late Earl Spencer, of Northamptonshire, England. 
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Drama and Art AN ARTIST WITH RED BLOOD 


“LADY JEAN,” GEORGE BELLOWS’ PORTRAIT OF HIS DAUGHTER 
>» A star exhibit in a great show of Bellows’ work held since his death at the | 
Durand Ruel galleries in New York City. 
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WHAT PRICE HARMONY? 
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Stravinsky Previsions a New Music 
Russian Composer Extols the Player-Piano and Its Auto Soul 


GOR STRAVINSKY, acclaimed as 
| the most distinguished, if not the 

greatest, of living composers, now 
sojourning in America after an absence 
of ten years, ardently advocates and 
practises the composition of mechani- 
cal music—of not merely piano music, 
that is, which can be played on an 
automatic instrument, but music com- 
posed without purpose of performance 
by hand, designed for the player-piano 
solely, and intended to take advantage 
of characteristics and limitations in- 
herent in an instrument operated by 
a perforated roll of paper. He regards 
the player-piano as a distinct instru- 
ment; not by any 


“I was the first to try it. That was in 
1917, in London. I wrote a study that 
was not for the piano but for the player- 
piano and for nothing else—an attempt to 
see what could be done with the whole 
keyboard available to one’s will.” 


The étude for the player-piano was 
no jest, we are assured, but an effort 
at expression in a new medium of un- 
known resources. It was an experiment 
in a new medium, taking the player- 
piano on its own merits. M. B. Levick 
writes interpretatively in the Times: 


“Stravinsky was moved by no perverse 
flippancy. While others flirt with the 
quarter-tone scale, 





means an instru- 


he stands by the 





ment to absorb 
his energies, but 
nevertherless a 
means of making 
legitimate music 
in a new way. In 
the N. Y. Times 
Magazine he says: 


“There is a new 
polyphonic truth in 
the _ player-piano. 
There are new pos- 
sibilities. It is 
something more. It 
is not the same 
thing as the piano. 
The player-piano 
resembles the pi- 
ano, but it also re- 
sembles the orches- 
tra. It shares 
the soul of the 
automobile. Beside 
the piano it is 
practical. It has a 
future, yes. It has 
its utility. Men 





ae 
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accepted scale. ‘I 
have plenty now,’ 
he says; ‘I do not 
have to search.’ 
While others make 
bizarre experi- 
ments, Stravinsky 
calls the ultra- 
modern of contem- 
porary music too 
formulated. He 
goes to eighteenth- 
century manu- 
scripts to study 
Bach, that he may 
see what Bach did 
before men took to 
editing him, and in 
his latest concerto 
he writes in the 
contrapuntal style, 
like Bach himself. 
But what would 
Bach, who had no 
use even for the pi- 
ano, have said of 
the player-piano? 

“As he expounds 
his musical creed 








will write for it. 
But it will create 
new matter for it- 
self. Not a new 
manner, no. New 
MOAUeOr. . . 


.. for which 





A REVOLUTIONARY COMPOSER 
Igor Stravinsky discovers and proclaims a 
“new polyphonic truth in the piano-player 
° composers will 
directly.” 


discursively, Stra- 
vinsky, in passing, 
cites a player-pi- 
ano roll as a hor- 
rible 2xample, both 


write 
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in time and in expression. Perhaps he 
is thinking not of the roll itself and its 
instrument, but of some hypothetical oper- 
ator who has mistaken the player-piano 
for a treadmill. The steady tramp of 
perforated notes would, in itself, hold less 
than nothing for a serious composer who 
studies jazz in its nocturnal fountain 
springs. 

“Stravinsky has, none the less, taken a 
step further in the new form—or toward 
this new form—of a music distinct to the 
player-piano. Stravinsky the pianist can- 
not do for Stravinsky the composer what 
the player-piano can do for him. 

“‘There are tone combinations beyond 
my ten fingers,’ he says. It is these he 
seeks to perpetuate by working over the 
interpretative rolls. ‘The rolls such as 
Paderewski has made of his splendid work 
are photographs, but I make lithographs. 
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New combinations are there for the whole 
keyboard.’ ” 


In other words, for the better under- 
standing of the layman: Take a chord 
that embraces an octave, the highest and 
the lowest tones making a distance of 
eight white keys in all. Now what if 
the composer wishes to use a tone four 
keys still further on? The hand will 
not reach. He could change the chord, 
bring the desired unattainable key 
down to the corresponding tone within 
the original octave. But with the 
player-piano he need not make the 
change; he can write the music as he 
conceives it, for the whole in the paper 
can come four keys above, or forty for 
that matter, as easily as not. 





Broadcasting Menaces the Theater? 
McCormack-Bori Radio Debut Alarms Play Producers 


forward without the accompani- 

ment of cries of alarm. Radio 
furnishes no exception. In its case 
the theater has voiced the loudest 
protest. The motion picture with its 
low-priced entertainment first created 
a stir among managers of legitimate 
houses. Now radio is broadcasting ab- 
solutely free performances by famous 
opera singers, such as John McCormack, 


S ‘torwara seldom makes a stride 


Lucrezia Bori and Mme. Alda, direct to- 


the homes of millions. The reactions 
ef the play producers are interesting 
and contrary. 

Some, for whom William A. Brady 
and Frank Gillmore are spokesmen, 
call it a crisis. “Radio constitutes the 
gravest menace the theater has ever 
faced,” according to Mr. Brady. And, 
says the Executive Secretary of the 
Actors Equity Association, “plays 
emerge very badly over the radio, and 
I am sure that such performances keep 
many people away from the theater. 
. . . We of Equity have done our best 
by passing a resolution providing that 
if a radio microphone is placed in the 
theater footlights for the purpose of 


broadcasting the performance, the man- 
ager shall then be charged by the actor 
for an extra performance.” On the 
other hand, the manager of a Chicago 
theater in which “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
is playing, testifies that “never in my 
twenty years’ experience as a Chicago 
theater manager has any one feature 
helped patronize like the broadcasting 
of ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ from the Stude- 
baker stage last Tuesday evening. 
Within forty-eight hours, by actual 
count at the box office, 2,876 paying 
patrons mentioned that they had heard 
‘Abie’ over the radio.” 

John McCormack sang five selections 
in his radio début, and, as Radio News 
says, it is not likely that the other 173 
records in his répertoire will be broad- 
cast. Just a “taste” will be sent 
through the air and the rest of the 
songs will be reserved for the phono- 
graph. As a fact, the McCormack-Bori 
broadcasting led directly to the sale of 
150,000 records, it is said. Further: 


“Opera singers on the radio dre not 
likely to have a harmful effect on the 
theater because, in the first place, the 
concerts as planned will only be on the 
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BRAVO, TIBBETT! 331 





air for an hour once every two 
weeks. On the other hand, if such 
entertainment were radiated every 
night many listeners would grow 
tired of it and seek other recrea- 
tion and undoubtedly the theater. 
There are few who would sit home 
every night to hear the best of 
Hertzian waves. 

“The radio audience is a large 
one. It is estimated that there are 
5,000,000 receiving sets in the 
United States. The audience may 
be multiplied because any number 
of people can listen to a loud- 
speaker. It is estimated that 60,- 
000 persons attend the legitimate 
theaters in New York each night, 
a small portion of the radio audi- 
ence which, in the main, seldom or 
never goes to the theater. 

“Radio program directors call at- 
tention to the fact that broadcast- 








ing might have an advertising ef- 
fect on plays as it is expected to 
have on phonograph records. One 
radio impresario claims that if the- 


“HAVE AT THEE, VARLET!” 
Kirby in N. Y. World. 








atrical managers will cooperate ~ 


more and denounce radio less a mutually 
beneficial effect might result. Broadcast- 
ing of the opera stars is called an experi- 
ment, and it might be a good idea to ex- 
periment more thoroughly with sending 
plays or parts of theatrical productions 
into space and then study the results.” 


John Golden is of the same opinion; 
as opposed to Daniel Frohman who ex- 
presses the view of most managers and 





producers in saying that the radio 
would make the test of a merely aver- 
age play more stringent. Speaking for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, W. 
J. Guard says: “Opera cannot be broad- 
cast. A few arias, perhaps, are suit- 
able for the radio, but imagine the effect 
of an opera when you cannot see the 
dramatic action. It is silly. The reci- 
tatives would be meaningless.” 


Young Baritone Leaps to Fame 
Lawrence Tibbett Takes a Metropolitan Audience by Storm 


young American baritone, Law- 

rence Tibbett, awoke the other 
morning and found himself famous. A 
single song sufficed to transfer him 
from the ranks of the many excellent 
singers to a select place among the few 
Olympians of the operatic stage. His 
opportunity called and found him ready 
in a revival of Verdi’s “Falstaff” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New -York. 
The title réle was allotted to Antonio 


A pm the manner of Byron, a 


Scotti. The part of Ford was sung by 
Mr. Tibbett. 

Reporting the dramatic occasion, the 
Mid-Week Pictorial states that in the 
second-act scene, in which occurs the 
interview between Falstaff and Ford in 
which the smoldering suspicions of the 
latter as to his wife’s fidelity resolve 
themselves into conviction of her un- 
faithfulness, young Tibbett (a Cali- 
fornian of 27) “rose to great heights of 
vocalism and interpretation and gave a 
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superb rendering.” The curtain fell to 
thunders of applause. His grief and 
jealousy found vent in the monologue, 
“E sogno,” intoned after Falstaff had 
left the stage. 

This, we read, the modest young bari- 
tone was far from taking as a personal 
tribute. In fact, when the plaudits be- 
came insistent, several of the principals 
appeared and bowed their appreciation. 
Then Falstaff and Ford came out to- 
gether and were tendered an ovation. 


“But this was not enough to quiet the 
audience, usually so blasé, but now worked 
up to a frenzy of excitement. From all 
parts of the house came the cry ‘Tibbett!’ 
There was no mistaking the meaning of 
the applause. A new star had arisen, a 
native star with a wholly un-Italian name, 
and they were determined that he should 
receive the tribute due him. 

















IN THE OPERATIC ROLE THAT CRE- 
ATED A SENSATION 
Lawrence Tibbett as Ford in the opera 
“Falstaff”? at the Metropolitan in New York, 
where his lyrical performance made a 
gala night in the operatic season. 
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“The conductor raised his baton for the 
orchestra to begin the music that preceded 
the following scene of the same act. But 
the audience would not have it so. The 
applause redoubled in volume and inten- 
sity. And now there was a note of resent- 
ment, due to the impression received by 
some that for some reason—connected, 
perhaps, with the artistic temperament of 
stars with better-known names—the man- 
agement was unwilling to have the young 
baritone appear alone before the curtain. 
That this was unjust was demonstrated 
later. Scotti and other members of the 
company had urged Mr. Tibbett to take 
the call alone, but, overwhelmed by the 
suddenness and extent of the ovation, he 
had hesitated. 

“The conductor finally found it impos- 
sible to proceed and surrendered at dis- 
cretion. He sent a member of his or- 
chestra back of the curtain to urge that 
Tibbett appear. This the singer finally 
did, and after deep and repeated bows to 
the frenzied audience was at last excused, 
and the performance proceeded.” 


~According to the Musical Observer, 
“it is doubtful, however, if this inci- 
dent—sensational and altogether with- 
out precedent though it was—would in 
itself have attracted much notice out- 
side of musical circles had not the me- 
tropolitan press seen fit to feature the 
happening in a front page news story, 
which was given dignity and musical 
authority by the signature of one able 
critic in particular, Olin Downes, whose 
‘write up’ of the event, in the Times, 
was the kind of story that can make an 
artist, and the kind which causes one to 
realize the power of the press.” The 
unusual triumph of the young California 
bariton did not, in the estimation of any 
of the critics, eclipse or, for that mat- 
ter, overshadow the excellent work done 
by the rest of the cast, which included 
Antonio Scotti as Falstaff, the Misses 
Bori and Howard as the two wives, and 
Telva as Dame Quickly. 

To the remarkable tribute accorded 
by the audience was added later the 
felicitations of the management. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza congratulated young Mr. 
Tibbett warmly, and Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the Opera Directors’ 
Board, wrote him a letter of eulogy. 
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Is GUNPOWDER OUTMODED? 333 


Chemical Warfare Is Called Humane 


Poison Gas Not So Barbaric As Firearms, Says Noted Chemist 


F the world is going to have war, 
i by all means let it be chemical war- 

fare. Poison gases are the most 
humane fighting instruments man has 
ever developed, and their thorough, 
ruthless employment in place of cruel 
and barbaric firearms would be evi- 
dence of human progress. These are 
the contentions of J. B. S. Haldane, 
English war veteran afid chemist, in an 
iconoclastic article in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Mr. Haldane says that the widespread 
prejudice against poison gases is due 
in part to popular terror based on ig- 
norance, and in part to the compre- 
hensible but unintelligent conservatism 
of soldiers who hate to see the whole 
art of warfare as they learned it 
scrapped for something they do not 
understand. The public “still thinks 
about poison gases as it was told to 
think by newspapers during the Great 
War.” And the army officers who 
would like to give up gas masks and 
return “to those curious relics of 
eighteenth-century musketry which still 
occupy so much of the time of our re- 
cruits” are strikingly similar to the 
Chevalier Bayard, a mediaeval armored 
knight reputed for his courage and hon- 
or. “To captured knights and bowmen 
he was the soul of courtesy,” but any 
base wretch who was cowardly enough 
to use the newfangled and cowardly 
gunpowder received short shrift at his 
hands. 

According to Haldane, tear gas is the 
“most humane weapon ever invented,” 
its effects being purely transient. 
Chlorine and phosgene, which wreaked 
devastating effects when first employed, 
are “probably as obsolete as muzzle- 
loading cannon.” The future lies with 
poisonous smokes made from arsenic 
compounds and with mustard gas. Of 
the latter, he says, it “kills one man 

‘\for every forty it puts out of -action, 


hereas shells kill one for every three.” 


Contrary to popular belief, “the blisters 
produced by mustard gas are consider- 
ably less dangerous than measles. It 
was predicted during the war that the 
survivors of lung-irritant gases would 
get consumption, while those burned by 
mustard gas would develop cancer. 
This has not happened.” Haldane was 
himself gassed and wounded in the 
War, and he found the pain from septic 
shell-wounds greater than the discom- 
fort caused by enemy gases. 

One startling fact is called to public 
attention by this writer for the first 
time. Certain persons are immune to 
mustard gas, and the immunity rises 
among Negroes to eighty per cent. of 
their number, owing to the similarity 
between sunburn and the gas irritation. 
This makes probable extensive reliance 
in future wars on Negro troops who will 
occupy enemy positions reeking with 
recently sprayed mustard gas. 

For a bio-chemist like Haldane, fa- 
miliarity with noxious gases apparently 
breeds contempt, and he minimizes the 
prospect of any radically new discov- 
eries of poisonous vapors not now 
known. This is because chemists have 
almost exhausted the possible molecular 
combinations. “Only a limited num- 
ber of chemical substances are appreci- 
ably volatile, and of their vapors only 
a small proportion are poisonous. Most 
of the possible volatile chemical sub- 
stances are already known.” There 
may be certain dense vapors still to be 
developed, but all dense vapors are be- 
cause of their density readily absorbed 
by respirators. - 

Poisonous “smokes,” derived mostly 
from arsenic compounds, are distinct 
from the gases and offer many possi- 
bilities of development. Little used in 
the World War because discovered late, 
they include the American “Lewisite,” 
about which so many rumors were cur- 
rent in the closing days of the struggle. 
These smokes caused excrutiating pains 
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in the head, often leading their victims 
to attempt suicide, but most of them 
recovered within forty-eight hours. No 
satisfactory respirator has yet been in- 
vented to exclude them. 

Haldane regards the possibilities of 
“explosive” warfare as virtually ex- 
hausted. The gun is about ready to fol- 
low the bow and the catapult. He would 
like a gas to be found which would 
| put the enemy to sleep and thus permit 
| their easy capture; but he observes that 
stupifying gases are ineffective in small 
quantities, although fatal in excessive 
doses, and it is impossible in the open 
air to control them adequately. He 
dismisses as remote the harnessing of 
atomic forces. We have no more chance 
of unlocking and controlling the atom 
than we have of subduing the stars, the 
atom being as small as the heavenly 
bodies are vast, and scientists cannot 
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construct apparatus “small enough to 
disintegrate atomic nuclei any more 
than we can make it large enough to 
reach the moon. We can only bombard 
them with particles of which perhaps 
one in a million hits, which is like fir- 
ing keys at a safe door from a machine- 
gun a mile away, in an attempt to 
open it.” 

J. B. S. Haldane is specially severe 
on “Mr. Facing-both-ways, who says 
that, though prepared to fight on occa- 
sions, he will not fight with nasty new- 
fangled weapons. If it is right for me 
to fight my enemy with a sword, it is 
right for me to fight him with mustard 
gas; if the one is wrong, so is the 
other. The use of mustard gas in war 
on the largest possible scale would ren- 
der it less expensive of life and prop- 
erty, shorter, and more dependent on 
brains rather than numbers.” 





Our Childish, Barbaric Jury System 


Scoring It, a Smith College Professor Excoriates Lawyers 


criminal guilt and awarding pun- 

ishments, far from being the 
precious bulwark of human liberties 
that most persons suppose it to be, is 
as “out of date as the sun dial of James 
I. or the coach of Charles II.” This, 
at least, is the view of Harry Elmer 


|. jury system for determining 


Barnes, Professor of History at Smith - 


College, set forth in the American Mer- 
cury. “The complete futility and in- 
adequacy” of trial by jury, he writes, 
can be well seen in the process of im- 
paneling the jury members: 


“The selection of the panel is determined 
by Yet, the names of a definite number of 
citizens being drawn at random from a 
collection of slips or cards bearing the 
names of the qualified citizens of the coun- 
ty. At best, any such panel can only at 
rare intervals include a better than aver- 
age group of citizens. It cannot be limited 
to those possessing unusual intelligence 
or special knowledge of criminal matters. 
In the usual case, the panel is made up 
of an average collection of farmers, shoe- 


. 


makers, barbers, plumbers, hodcarriers 
and day laborers, with a sprinkling of 
professional men... . The obviously more 
intelligent and ables members, drawn from 
the business and professional classes, are 
for the most part automatically excused 
from service.” 


This jury, continues Professor 
Barnes, listens absent-mindedly to testi- ~ 
mony, being aroused from their lassi- 
tude only by the “unusual beauty, volu- 
bility, resonance or obscenity” of some 
particular witness. The legal restric- 
tions on evidence frequéntly exclude 
much that is highly pertinent.and per- 
mit insinuations and tendencious re- 
marks calculated to sway the untrained 
minds of the jurors. Counsel make a 
practice of rehearsing “cross-examina- 
tions” before coming into court with 
their witnesses, so that the answers 
are deprived of all genuine value. The 
result is that we have: 4 


' “A body of individuals of average or less 
than average ability who could not tell the 


* 
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truth if they wanted to, who usually have 
little of the truth to tell, who are not al- 
lowed to tell even all of that, and who are 
frequently instructed to fabricate volu- 
minously and unblushingly, presenting this 
largely worthless, wholly worthless, or 
worse than worthless information to twelve 
men who are for the most part uncon- 
scious of what is being divulged to them, 
and would be incapable of an intelligent 
interpretation of the information if they 
heard it.” 


The jury system encourages the 
“lavish use of money in hiring expen- 
sive counsel to obscure facts and create 
fiction . . . the substitution of battle 
by purse for the ancient battle by per- 
son. Before a group of trained experts 
the vaporings of high-priced counsel 
would have about as much standing as 
the pulpit gymnastics of Billy Sun- 
day.” 

Professor Barnes lays the responsi- 
bility for our “amusing but tragic trav- 
esty” of criminal justice at the door 
of the “democratic hallucination as to 
the intellectual acumen, information and 
judgment of the average specimen of 


A GREAT ATHLETE 


homo sapiens.” He feels that the 
height of absurdity is reached when a 
jury is left to decide on the sanity of a 
criminal. For example: 


“Imagine a group of plumbers, barbers 
and the like being assembled before a 
class of medical students to diagnose a 
case of inflammation of the pancreas, or 
gallstones, or a deep-seated tumor. Such a 
grutesque absurdity would be exactly com- 
parable to the burlesque of calling a jury 
to decide upon the insanity of a defendant 
in a criminal case were it not that the 
determination of insanity is often much 
more difficult and subtle a task than the 
diagnosis of a physical disease.” 


The writer believes that society must 
sooner or later eliminate the jury sys- 
tem and banish the lawyer from crimi- 
nal procedure. “We have taken the 
practice of medicine from shamans, and 
surgery from barbers, and in time we 
shall take criminology from the legal 
profession.” The prevention of crime 
and the treatment of criminals will be 
left to “a permanent group of experts 
under the leadership of trained and en- 
lightened psychiatrists.” 





A Matvel of the Running Track 


- Paavo Nurmi, Record Runner of the Ages, Is Visiting America 


*$ HE most perfect running ma- 
chine” on athletic record, Paavo 
Nurmi has not only turned the 
finish line into a Finnish line; his pop- 
ular triumph has made of him an en- 
voy extraordinary for the little known 
people who dwell in the Land of the 
Thousand Lakes and are the fleetest 
and hardiest of races. American 
bankers, addicted to a dollar yardstick, 
have appraised the good will which 
Nurmi and his athletic compatriots have 
won for Finland at $10,000,000. 
Nurmi’s achievements have been 
prodigious. In a strange land, running 
on an indoor track for the. first time, 
he began his visit in America by smash- 
ing seven world’s records in five races 
run within twelve days. He has made 
champions like Ritola and Joie Ray look 


like second-raters, crossing the tape 
with grace and ease ahead of his ex- 
hausted rivals. 

Nurmi seems never to have extended 
himself. The great question is whether, 
before time brings his retirement, he 
will a¢hieve his ambition of running a 
mile four minutes. He now holds 
the world’s official record of 4:10%5; he 
has run it unofficially in 4:6; and he 
believes he can lop off the odd seconds 
before he is done. Success in this 
would make him go down, perhaps for 
all time, the greatest runner that the 
human race has produced. 

Nurmi has won American plaudits 
not only by his achievements but by 
his simplicity. He shuns interviewers. 
He dispenses with the customary trap- 
pings with which great athletes pamper 
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THE PHANTOM FINN 
Paavo Nurmi, mechanical draughtsman of 
Abo, who has descended from the northern 
fastnesses of the Baltic to astound the 


world by his fleetness of foot. He has 
broken fifteen world’s records since his 
arrival in the United States and is still 


going strong. 








bse: 


themselves. The early report that he 
breakfasts on coffee, black bread and 
salt fish, is followed by a startling cor- 
rection to the effect that before run- 
ning his menu, straight from the hotel 
chef, is said to consist of vegetable 
soup, plenty of beef with sweet potatoes, 
a platter of rolls, three cups of coffee, 
two helpings of ice cream and a couple 
of apples. As Robert Edgren inter- 
jects, in the N. Y. Evening World, “If 
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Nurmi can run and break records on_ 


such a diet, what will he do some day 
when he goes in hungry?” Incidentally, 
he takes his triumphs without elation. 
Above all, he has rejected indignantly 
the offers of American schemers who 
would like to exploit him financially, 
refusing to pose for the motion- 
picture cameras, or to tell his life’s 
story for pay. In him the spirit of the 
amateur seems to be genuine and incor- 
ruptible. 

In the long Finnish winters Nurmi 
earns his living as a _ mechanical 
draughtsman. In the summers he has 
trained constantly for eight years, be- 
ginning slowly. His method has dif- 
fered from American practice. “Here 
your young boys,” he says, “sprint and 
try for great speed right at the very 
start. They are too likely to have run 
themselves out before they have built 
up a solid physical foundation. I ran 
for years without worrying about my 
speed. I was building up my body and 
my endurance, so that by 1919 I felt 
I was ready to pick up speed slowly and 
carefully.” 

The distinguishing feature of Nur- 
mi’s running is that he ignores his op- 
ponents, running against time instead 
of a competitor. He lays out before- 
hand a schedule, and exerts himself, 
stop-watch in hand, to maintain it. He 
keeps up virtually the same _ speed 
throughout, thus avoiding the exhaus- 


~ tion that comes from a final sprint. Be- 


fore racing on a strange course, he sub- 
jects the track to a careful study. 

Racially, Nurmi presents a problem. 
As the Philadelphia Public Ledger says, 
“He is neither Latin nor Teuton. He is 
not a 100 per cent. racial exponent of 
any of the things which cause pride of 
blood in London, Paris, Berlin or Rome. 
Russophiles can make nothing of him, 
for he is not Slavic. American Nordics 
can register no valid claim to him. The 
basic element of the Finns is usually 
described as Finno-Ugrian, presenting 
certain affinities with the ancient Huns 
and even with certain Turks... . Just 
what can be done about the situation 
is not immediately apparent.” 
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A PROPHET OF THE SIERRAS 
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How John Muir Inspired Roosevelt 
A “Bit of Unwritten History” in a New Biography 





"[ verr's a ROOSE- 
VELT’S admiration for 
John Burroughs and 
the trips made by the two in 
quest of a fuller knowledge of 
birds and beasts and flowers 
have become matters of com- 
mon knowledge in America. 
It is not so well known that 
Roosevelt almost equally ad- 
mired the Western naturalist 
John Muir, and once camped 
with Muir amid the giant 
sequoias of California. The 
story, with details hitherto 
unpublished, is told by Dean | 
William Frederic Badé, of | 

| 

| 





the Pacific School of Religion 
at Berkeley, California, in his 
new “Life and Letters of 
John Muir” (Houghton Miff- 
lin). It illustrates for him 
the way in which John Muir’s 
enlightened enthusiasm and 
Roosevelt’s courage and love 
of action were brought into 
cooperation for the country’s 
good. 








At the time when Roosevelt 
first met Muir he had been 
President of the United States 
for two years, while Muir had 
made a national reputation as 
a pioneer of conservation. 
The President was visiting 





John Muir, who devoted to the mountainous West the 
kind of enthusiasm that John Burroughs expended on 
the Catskills, was a valiant fighter in behalf of the 
conservation of natural resources. 
to his influence that the Yosemite Valley and the 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado became national property. 





A PIONEER OF CONSERVATION 


It was largely due 








California and expressed a 
wish to take a trip into the High 
Sierra in company with Muir. He 
hoped that the trip could be made in 
such a way as to shut out the crowds 
who might wish to follow or annoy him. 
As it happened, Muir had already en- 
gaged passage for Europe in order to 
visit, with Prof. C. S. Sargent, of the 
National Forestry Commission, the 
forests of Japan, Russia and Manchuria, 
and felt constrained to decline even so 
tempting an invitation. But-upon the 
urgent solicitation of President Ben- 


jamin Ide Wheeler, of the University 
of California, and following the re- 
ceipt of a friendly letter from President 
Roosevelt, he postponed his sailing date 
and wrote to Prefessor Sargent: “An 
influential man in Washington wants to 
make a trip into the Sierra with me, 
and I might be able to do some forest 
good in freely talking around the camp- 
fire.” 

By arrangement Muir joined the 
President at Raymond, California, in 
May, 1903, and “at the Mariposa Big 
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Trees,” as Dr. Badé tells us, “the two 
inexorably separated themselves from 
the company and disappeared in the 
woods.” Dr. Badé continues: 


“In spite of efforts to keep secret the 
President’s proposed trip to Yosemite, he 
had been met at Raymond by a big crowd. 
Emerging from his car in rough camp 
costume, he said: ‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I did not realize that I was to meet you 
to-day, still less to address an audience 
like this! I had only come prepared to 
go into Yosemite with John Muir, so I 
must ask ‘you to excuse my costume.’ This 
statement was met by the audience with 
cries of ‘It is all right!’ And it was all 
right. For three glorious days Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Muir were off together 
in Yosemite woods and on Yosemite 
trails.” 


Just what was planned by the couple, 
in those days together, for the future 
welfare of this nation we shall prob- 
ably never fully know. But Dr. Badé 
is fortunately able to throw some di- 
rect light. upon the attendant circum- 
stances and results of the trip. He says 
that when he was in correspondence 
with Roosevelt in 1916 he was invited 
by the latter to come and see him at 
Sagamore Hill, and that in November 
of the same year he accepted the in- 
vitation. He goes on to say: 


“While Colonel Roosevelt and I were 
pacing briskly back and forth in his 
library, over lion skins and other trophies, 
he told about the trip with John Muir, 
and the impression which his deep solici- 
tude over the destruction of our great 
forests and scenery had made upon his 
mind. Roosevelt had shown himself a 
friend of the forests before this camping 
trip with Muir, but he came away with 
a greatly quickened conviction that vig- 
orous action must be taken speedily, ere 
it should be too late. Muir’s accounts of 
the wanton forest-destruction he had wit- 
nessed, and the frauds that had been per- 
petrated against the government in the 
acquisition of redwood forests, were not 
without effect upon Roosevelt’s statesman- 
ship, as we shall see. Nor must we, in 
assessing the near and distant public bene- 
fits of this trip, overlook the fact that it 
was the beginning of a lifelong friendship 
between these two men.” 
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Proceeding to recall Muir’s modest 
excuse for postponing a world tour in 
order to go alone into thé mountains 
with Theodore Roosevelt that he “might 
be able to do some forest good in freely 
talking around the camp-fire,” Dr. 
Badé declares: “It was in the glow of 
those camp-fires that Muir’s enlight- 
ened enthusiasm and Roosevelt’s cour- 
age were fused into action for the pub- 
lic good,” He tells us further: 


“The magnitude of the result was as- 
tonishing and one for which this country 
can never be sufficiently grateful. When 
Roosevelt came to the White House in 1901, 
the total National Forest area amounted 
to 46,153,119 acres. .. . When he left the 
White House, in the spring of 1909, he had 
set aside more than one hundred and 
forty-eight million acres of additional 
National Forests. During the last three 
years of his presidency he created by 
proclamation sixteen National Monuments. 
Among them was the Grand Cajon of 
the Colorado with an area of 806,400 acres. 
Efforts had been made, ever since the 
days of Benjamin Harrison, to have the 
Grand Cajion set aside as a national park, 
but selfish opposition always carried the 
day. Sargent and [Robert Underwood] 
Johnson and [Walter Hines] Page had 
repeatedly appealed to Muir to write a 
description of the Cafion. ‘It is absolutely 
necessary,’ wrote Page in 1898, ‘that this 
great region as well 4s the Yosemite 
should be described by you, else you will 
not do the task that God sent you to do.’ 
When in 1902 his masterly description did 
appear, it led to renewed, but equally 
futile, efforts to have this wonder of earth 
sculpture included among our national 
playgrounds. 

“Then John Muir passed on to Roose- 
velt the suggestion that he proclaim the 
Canon a national monument. A monu- 
ment underground was a new idea, but 
there was in it nothing inconsistent with 
the Monuments and Antiquities Act, and 
so Roosevelt, with his characteristic dash, 
in January, 1908, declared the whole 
eight hundred thousand acres of the 
Cafion a National Monument: and the 
whole nation smiled and applauded. Sub- 
sequently Congress, somewhat grudgingly, 
changed its status to that of a national 
park, thus realizing the purpose for which 
Roosevelt’s proclamation reserved it at the 
critical time.” 
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DARWINISM, AGAIN 339 


Huxley Shocked by Fundamentalism 


Grandson of Famous Scientist Scores Intolerance 


NDER the title “America Re- 
visited,” Julian S. Huxley, grand- 
son of the world-famous scien- 

tist, has been writing a series of articles 
for the London Spectator. As an Ox- 
ford scholaf who at one time taught in 
Texas, he may be said to have had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for observation, 
and he states at the outset, that Amer- 
ican civilization is “essentially differ- 
ent from anything which exists in 
Europe.” This difference is in part 
racial, in part climatic, and it breaks 
out, he finds, in all sorts of curious 
ways. Proceeding, by way of illustra- 
tion, to speak of Fundamentalism, he 
makes the comment: “It is indeed a 
paradox that in a land in which, first, 
far more men and women receive a 
higher education than in any European 
country, and where, secondly, science 
in general and biology in particular 
occupy an honorable portion as part of 
any general. education—that in this 
very country an anti-biological and 
anti-scientific movement should be viru- 
lent.” 

If it were not a fact, it might seem 
inconceivable, Mr. Huxley asserts, that 
there are States in America in which it 
is a punishable offense to teach Darwin- 
ism in any State-aided institution. He 
tells of a lady Southern Baptist who 
was heard to remark, “Yes, my dear, I 
heard Mr. X. lecture—on Evolution, 
you know. He really seemed to believe 
it. Such a nice-looking young man, 
too! . . . What a pity to think he’s 
damned.” Many people, according to 
Mr. Huxley, ask why the Fundamental- 
ists stop at Darwin, and do not go back 
to Galileo, and beyond—does not the 
Bible imply a flat earth and a geocentric 
cosmos as much as a specially created 
man? The reason, he thinks, is largely 
psychological. “The very remoteness 
and size of the stars,” he says, “has 
been made (by some extraordinary 
travesty of logic!) a new evidence for 


the existence of a personal God. But 
chiefly the shape and movement of the 
earth and sun and stars have been felt 
as too remote from human life to bother 
much about. With Evolution, however, 
the emotions are forcibly and immedi- 
ately touched, and the heart of the liter- 
alist interpretation is actually pene- 
trated.” 

Mr. Huxley notes that Kentucky, the 
Carolinas, and indeed all the Old South, 
with Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona and the 
rest of the Southwest, are the storm- 
centers of Fundamentalism, but he says 
that even in the South the situation is 
changing for the better, and he ventures 
the prediction that the Southwest and 
West may be the first regions to suc- 
ceed in “getting right out of the mess.” 
As he puts it: 


“They will not try subtle intellectual 
compromises. They will sooner or later get 
down to hard tacks, throw over the theo- 
logical superstructure which is the chief 
reason for the so-called conflict between 
science and religion, and then turn round 
and demand of science that she give up 
the intolerance which is the next most 
important cause of the conflict. The West 
is not troubled with the New England 
conscience or any Eastern high-brow in- 
tellectuality. There is a healthy paganism 
latent in it which may conspire with its 
anxiety for ‘uplift’ to generate a more 
sweet-tempered and naturalistic type of 
religion. 

“In any event, the Fundamentalist 
movement, when (after five or ten years) 
we can look back upon it as a closed epi- 
sode, will be seen to have served a use- 
ful function. It has focused public at- 
tention upon the intellectual bases of re- 
ligion, has brought the evolutionary idea 
into prominence, and made it once more 
a living issue to the professional biologist 
who was apt to take it all for granted, 
and, in brief, has really prepared the way 
for the downfall of its own ‘Fundamental’ 
shibboleths by showing the average man 
and woman how little they have to do with 
genuine religion.” 
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James Branch Cabell versus God 
The Romantic “Escape from Boredom” Viewed As Delusive 


N “Straws and Prayer Books” 
i (McBride), keyed to four lines of 

Pope and presented as an epilogue 
to seventeen previous books, James 
Branch Cabell, the author of “Jurgen,” 
may be said to offer, in miniature, a 
philosophy of life. It has much in com- 
mon with Schiller’s “play-idea” and with 
Arthur Symons’ “escape-theory,” and 
it makes its own appeal at a time when 
skepticism is a ruling mood. Mr. Ca- 
bell’s creed has been widely discussed 
and is chiefly remarkable for two things 
—its description of life as a “gray and 
monotonous corridor” with “colorful 
alcoves” and its vision of the romantic 
artist as one who “builds worlds as 
both a lesson and a rebuke to Provi- 
dence.” 

The theory of the book is well 
summed up by Llewellyn Jones in the 
Literary Review of the Chicago Evening 
Post: 


“Mr. Cabell’s theory of art is that of 
escape. The artist is a man who sees, 
more clearly than other men, that life is 
a long and empty corridor with the grave 
at its end. But all along its length there 
are alcoves—the alcove of sex dalliance, 
for instance, or any other form of plea- 
sure-seeking. But sex and drink are wear- 
ing on the system. So the artist does 
not waste time on them. In story-telling 
he finds a more profitable way of life. In 
his imagination he can build better worlds 
than this, and he builds them—always to 
please himself. If other people like his 
worlds and buy his pictures of them, well 
and good. But primarily he works to 
please himself. And not only to please 
himself at the moment, but to cheat mortal- 
ity: to attain that permanence that is de- 
nied him in the flesh. 

“Tf this artist is a man of little critical 
ability, he is content to record his disgust 
at what he dislikes in the world: to be a 
realist. But the great antist is always a 
romanticist. That is to say, he sees what 
an inadequate thing this actual cosmos is, 
he sees how tedium and boredom is the 
pervading characteristic of what we call 


real life. And he retires from it: he be- 
comes an anchorite—not necessarily in the 
flesh or in space, but mentally. He eats 
breakfast with the actual wife of his 
fleshly bosom, but his affinity is Helen of 
Troy.” 5s 


All this may be regasded as the last 
word in wisdom or as the first word 
in folly, according to one’s disposi- 
tion. There are some, Ben Ray Redman 
points out in the Internation... Book 
Review (New York), who consider Ca- 
bell an incorrigible and unimportant 
poseur, while there are others who be- 
lieve him to be the greatest romantic 
author that this country has produced. 
Llewellyn Jones inclines to the former 
view. He states his rebuttal of Cabell’s 
position as follows: 


“Mr. Cabell puts himself out of court 
altogether as a teacher of esthetics when 
he begins by positing a boring world from 
which we must escape. For in that bor- 
ing and impossible world are, after all, all 
the elements from which the romantic 
artist of Mr. Cabell’s vision depicts that 
better world which Mr. Cabell pictures him 
as holding up to the Creator as a sample 
of what he might have done had he had 
the wit. (One would like to see Max 
Beerbohm do a cartoon of Mr. Cabell thus 
putting his Creator to shame, and his 
Creator mildly insinuating: ‘But, Mr. 
Cabell, you must remember that my medi- 
um is more refractory than yours!’) And 
when any man says that this world bores 
him he is really telling us that his mind is 
not properly organized. One can under- 
stand a man—say Thomas Hardy—saying 
that the world is the scene of tragedy. 
One can understand bitter disappointment 
on the part of a sensitive man who finds 
that the world is a harder place than the 
Pollyanna teachings of his youth had led 
him to expect. But when a man can give 
us no better picture of human life than 
that of an empty corridor that leads but to 
the grave (admitting that life does lead 
to the grave, of course), we can only won- 
der what particular Freudian complex has 
got him in its malign grasp.” 
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Mother Goose Demoralizing! 
A New Assault on.the Patron Saint of the Nursery 


ERIODICALLY, and with a fine 
fanfare of indignation, the guar- 
dians of the public morals, self- 
appointed or otherwise, point out the 
menace of the movies, or Sunday base- 
ball. But until now the nursery rhymes 
of Mother Goose have been exempt 
from criticism. It has been left for 
Miss Catharine S. (“Kitty”) Cheatham, 
Christian Scientist, to attack, in a three- 
column advertisement in New York 
newspapers, these familiar jingles of 
childhood as inculcating fear, bad man- 
ners and a wrong representation of life. 
In the course of her protests against 
the teaching of the old rhymes to in- 
fants, Miss Cheatham quotes from a 
book entitled “Greetings and a Message 
to the Dear Children,” by Augusta E. 
Stetson, C. S. D. (Doctor of Christian 
Science), wherein Mother Goose has 
been adapted and Bowdlerized beyond 
all recognition. 
Why, asks Miss Cheatham, should 
children be taught such subversive ideas 
as 


Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 

Stole a pig and away he run. 

The pig was eat and Tom was beat 

And Tom went howling down the street. 


when they are obviously “bad grammar 
and bad morals”? 

Terror and disgust are suggested by 
the fable of “Little Miss Muffet,” while 
“Rock-a-by Baby” and “Jack and Jill” 
are Mother Goose at her most cruel. 
Then Miss Cheatham passes on the 
argument to Mrs. Stetson: 


“‘When the bough breaks, the cradle 
will fall’—no wonder that the baby awoke 
in the night and cried. . . . Nursy or 
mother might have thought baby had a 
stomach ache and given it peppermint tea, 
but we know that it was fear that awak- 
ened baby, and only love destroys fear. 
. .. What a stretch of the imagination— 
asking a child to believe that a heavy 
mooley cow could jump over -the moon! 
Think of a kitty playing a fiddle and then 


try to convince the child that a dish could 
run away with a spoon. ... Thus the 
children’s sweet faith was lessened and 
they were made to doubt and distrust. 
.. - Mother Goose was indeed a goose. . . .” 


Fairy tales, too, are condemned as im- 
proper for immature minds, especially 
such ones as “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
which is a sort of nightmare, and “Jack 
the Giant-Killer,” a record of violence 
and bloodshed. 

Editorially, the Brooklyn Eagle re- 
minds us that Mother Goose has sur- 
vived worse cataclysms than modern 
advertising methods, and will probably 
be handed down through many genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Coincidentally with these fulmina- 
tions against the patron saint of the 
nursery, Vincent Starrett, antiquarian 
and Cabell enthusiast, writes “All 
About Mother Goose” in the Forum. 
Far from being a legendary character, 
the lady actually lived, according to 
the documentations of Mr. Starrett, who 
says: 

“She was born, lived, and died at an 
edvanced age, it seems, in Boston; and 
she came of a respectable family and was 
quite well-to-do. That is as it should be. 
Were she living to-day, she would be 
enormously wealthy, supposing she held 
copyright on her works, and no doubt she 
would be a ‘best seller.” The name ap- 
pears on record for the first discovered 
time in 1660. There are a number of 
readings of the name; one time it is 
Goose, another time Vergoose, and still 
another time Vertigoose, which would 
seem to mean ‘green goose,’ although we 
may be sure there was nothing green 
about Mother Goose. She was a daughter 
of William and Ann Foster of Charleston, 
and was born April 5, 1665; so that at 
the time of her marriage, on July 5, 1692, 
she was twenty-seven years of age, and 
Isaac was about fifty-five. She became the 
mother of at least six children.” 


On the other hand, a correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian is inclined 
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to doubt the American origin of Mother 
Goose. 


“Experts are agreed that the small book 
was in all probability first produced in Lon- 
don, about 1760-1765, by John Newbery, 
passing through various later editions. It 
was issued at threepence, and is adorned 
with neat little wood-cuts, two inches by 
one, at the heads of the rhymes—about 
fifty.” 


Evidence has also been offered to 
show that Charles Perrault, the French 
teller of “drolls,” was the father of this 
jolly old soul. His book, a collection of 
fairy tales, published in Paris in 1697, 
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was called “Les Contes de ma Meére 
l’Oye”’—that is, “Tales of my Mother 
Goose.” 

Perhaps the authorities will never 
actually determine the authorship of 
these immortal rhymes. At least, they 
have a vitality and fascination which, 
apparently, are proof against re- 
formers. It will be some time, we pre- 
dict, before children will be reciting 
with proper appreciation Mrs. Stet- 
son’s 


Every perfect person owns 
Just two hundred and six bones. 


“Religion’s Raid on Radio” 


A Protest Against the Encroachments of Church Propaganda 


NE out of every fourteen broad- 
O casting stations in the United 

States is to-day owned by a 
church and operated by a church—or 
under a church’s direction. So Arm- 
strong Perry declares in a somewhat 
provocative article in Popular Radio 
(New York). These stations are used, 
directly and indirectly, for propaganda 
by the various religious sects, while 
scores of other “special” broadcasting 
stations are owned and operated by in- 
stitutions under the control of religious 
bodies. It all amounts to what Mr. 
Perry deseribes as a “raid on radio,” 
and it ought to be checked, he contends, 
no less in the interest of religion than 
of radio. 

In taking this attitude, Mr. Perry 
writes as'a church member who thinks 
that zealots are bringing religion into 
disrepute. He cites the case of “a 
prominent divine in New York” who 
has announced plans for opening a sta- 
tion that will blanket the metropolitan 
district and a good deal of other terri- 
tory, and who seems to have taken as 
his slogan: “Listen to me or to noth- 
ing!” Some of the new stations, it 
seems, have low-power sets and trans- 
mit only their Sunday services. Others 


are using all the power the law will 


allow and operating all day long and 
into the night. Mr. Perry says that 
complaints from listeners on Staten 
Island have been published in the news- 
papers and are ‘to the effect that 
WBBR, operated by the People’s Pul- 
pit Association, transmits daily and 
blankets the whole island. The associ- 
ation is composed of followers of the 
late Pastor Russell. Los Angeles fans, 
we are told, complain of religious prop- 
aganda that crowds out programs they 
would rather hear; and around Zion 
City, Illinois, there have been com- 
plaints that, in Mr. Perry’s view, are 
but feeble forerunners of the storm 
that may arise when Voliva opens up 
with his new five-kilowatt transmitter, 
one of the most powerful in the world 
used for broadcasting. 

Religious Jeaders claim that re- 
ligion has as good a right to the ether 
as education or business, and no one, 
Mr. Perry avers, will deny their claim. 
But educators “usually are modest and 
unobtrusive” and business “usually has 
the common sense to avoid trying to 
force itself upon an unwilling public; 
while the religious leader “is sometimes 
the least wise, the least tolerant, the 
most bigoted of all.” The argument 
proceeds: 
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Religion and Ethics 


“It is bad enough to have different re- 
ligious denominations preaching against 
each other and working against each other, 
all in the name of the same God, within 
the walls of their own meeting-houses. 
In that case we do not have to listen to 
them unless we choose to. But if they 
get to competing in the air, we broadcast 
listeners will be out of luck. Already the 
Fundamentalists and their opponents have 
had their fling in the ether and a large 
part of listening America had a bad at- 
tack of spiritual nausea. So long as power 
is limited so that a propagandizing sta- 
tion can be tuned out, the situation is 
tolerable. The radio manufacturer and 
dealer especially are not averse to a con- 
dition that requires a high degree of se- 
lectivity in receiving sets. But when a 
broadcaster acquires a right to radiate 
an amount of power that will force oscil- 
lations in all receivers within five, ten or 
fifty miles, for any number of hours he 
may choose to monopolize the ether, he will 
have reached the ideal of the religious 
fanatic and the point where the average 
listener will junk his receiving equipment.” 


No new machinery, Mr. Perry inti- 
mates, is needed for the regulation of 
propagandists, religious or otherwise. 
We have, he says, no adequate radio 
laws, but we have a Secretary of Com- 
merce who is better than most of our 
laws. He adds: 


“The best law can be evaded and nulli- 
fied more easily than a public official with 
common sense, an honest purpose and the 
nerve to do his duty. He [the Secretary 
of Commerce] has shown a disposition to 
listen to all points of view and to make 
regulations to safeguard the rights of all 
radio users. There is no doubt that re- 
ligious leaders and societies, especially 
those of irrational, freakish tendencies, 
will bring to bear all possible pressure to 
enable them to monopolize the ether. They 
can be held in check by the expression of 
public opinion. To suggest that they 
should be limited is not inimical even to 
their own interests. They may not realize 
it, but nothing does so much to harm their 
own cause as trying to force it upon the 
public. The sane, constructive religious 
leadership of the country should be up- 
held by an immediate and vigorous expres- 
sion of public opinion concerning the 
proper regulation of religious broadcast- 
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ing stations; otherwise it may be deprived 
of its share of the ether by the wrong- 
doing of those who want it all.” 


Since Mr. Perry’s article was written, 
the newspapers have carried accounts 
of the entry of the Roman Catholic 
Church into the radio field. Cardinal 
Hayes, it seems, is behind the move, 
and the Paulist Fathers are to do the 
pioneer work in connection with the 
installation of powerful broadcasting 
stations not only in New York City, 
but also in Chicago and San Francisco. 
These stations will be “for the purpose 
of acquainting the public with the 
Catholic view-point upon current af- 
fairs.” 








© Kadel & Herbert 





THE PREACHER BROADCASTING 





| The Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton, who is 

shown here in hisepulpit in Calvary Bap- 

tist Church, New York, was the first min- 

| ister in the East to broadcast sermons and 
church services, 
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Man At Birth Is Proved Fearless 


Tests Reveal Nearly All Instincts and Emotions Are Acquired 


HILDREN invariably are born 
( without fear and without any 

love sense. The child learns to 
love its mother. She is a stranger to 
it at first. No child is righthanded 
or lefthanded at birth. There is no 
inheriting of mental characteristics. 
There is no such thing as being born 
with an “inner self” or a “baser na- 
ture.” Those possessions are acquired. 
The so-called “human nature” with 
which a person is 


is the famous list compiled by William 
James.) All these, it seems, are learned. 
More concretely, no one is born with 
such things as consciousness, mental 
states or complexes, will, imagination 
and all their complimentary sensations. 
No one is born with special talents 
or genius, Dr. Watson maintains. We 
do not think with the mind alone, but 
with the whole body, and especially with 
the vocal cords. There is no scientific 
evidence available 





popularly  sup- 
posed to be born 
—that convenient 
excuse for mak- 
ing mistakes—is 
a myth. As a new- 
born babe one is 
totally free from 
it, is not “prone 
to err.” 

Such are the in- 
teresting, indeed 





to prove that the 
white infant is in- 
stinctively superi- 
or to the black, 
yellow or brown 
infant. Neither is 
there any scien- 
tific evidence to 
support the view 
that a child born 
of Nordic parents 








startling, conclu- 
sions reached by 
Dr. John B. Wat- 
son, formerly 
Professor of Psy- 
chology at Johns 
Hopkins University. For ten years at 
Baltimore, and at Teachers College, 
Columbia, he has experimented with 
more than 1,000 infant children, per- 
forming work which, writes Louis Kal- 
onyme, in the New York Times, science 
hitherto has strangely neglected. 

There is, Dr. Watson insists, no evi- 
dence to support the determined be- 
lief of most psychologists that man is 
born with the instinct of fear (in the 
shapes it commonly assumes), love, 
emulation and rivalry, pugnacity, anger, 
resentment, sympathy,. hunting, ap- 








propriation, acquisitiveness, kleptoma- 
nia, constructiveness, play, curiosity, 
sociability, shyness, cleanliness, mod- 
esty, jealousy and parental love. 


(This 


A MOVIE FILM ILLUSTRATING INFANT 
FEARLESSNESS 

It was taken by Dr. John B. Watson in 

experimenting in the psychology of babies. 


| is instinctively 
superior at birth 
to the Slav, Semit- 
ic or Latin child. 
Calling himself 
a “behaviorist” in 
psychology, as to 








wile 


-his scientific observations of infancy 


Dr. Watson says, in a series of articles 
published by the People’s Institute, New 
York: 


“Stimulating a properly brought up in- 
fant at any age with snakes, fish, dark- 
ness, burning paper, birds, cats, dogs, 
monkeys, will not bring out that type of 
response that we call ‘fear’ (I had rather 
call it reaction ‘X’), which is a catching 
of the breath, a stiffening of the whole 
body, a turning away of the body from 
the source of stimulation, a running or 
crawling away. On the other hand, there 
are just two things that will call out a 
fear response, namely, a loud sound; and 
a loss of support. ... 

“With slight exceptions, all avoiding re- 
actions, such as drawing back or turning 
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from objects, have to be learned. This 
can be illustrated nicely with the lighted 
candle. We usually establish the reactions 
of reaching for candy and avoiding the 
candle flame at the same time. If the 
candle is made to approach the infant’s 
face, the same eager random activity is 
exhibited as toward candy. Care is taken 
not to allow the hand to come close enough 
to produce a burn. But the hand is al- 
lowed on every trial to be momentarily 
touched by the flame. This produces a 
slight reflex withdrawal of the finger, 
sharp closing, fanning or spreading of 
the fingers, and, if the temperature is too 
great, an actual reflex withdrawal of the 
arm. 

“The candle is then hidden for a mo- 
ment and the child again stimulated. The 
growth of this activity is similar to that 
of reaching for the candy. It takes not 
one slight burn of the candle but many 
before the infant learns to let its hands 
hang at the sides when the candle gets 
within reaching distance. Possibly if the 
burn were made severe enough only a few 
such tests would be required. This test 
is typical of all the positive responses a 
child instinctively possesses, and helps to 
establish the fact that the fear of certain 
objects is learned.” 


By means of what is called the grasp- 
ing reflex, tests have been made once 
a week on infants 150 days to a year 
old to find out which hand was first 
used in reaching for objects. A stick 
of peppermint candy (the infants 
were first positively conditioned to the 
candy) or a candle was generally used 
as a test object. The object was 
brought slowly toward the face of the 
infant. At the proper distance reach- 
ing finally occurred. An assistant re- 
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corded on each trial which hand was 
first used, and if both hands were used, 
as often happened, which one first 
touched the object. All tests failed to 
show any predominant use of either 
hand. 

Infants of four months to a year old, 
that had never seen an animal or any 
of the objects presented to them, were 
thus tested at Johns Hopkins: 


“The infants were brought to the lab- 
oratory and seated in the lap of the 
mother or an attendant. As soon as the 
infant became still, a hitherto concealed 
live animal was suddenly presented. In 
the case of baby T., a girl, 165 days of 
age, a lively, friendly black cat was al- 
lowed to come near the baby. She reached 
for it with both hands at once. She 
touched its nose, playing with it with her 
fingers. 

“Then a pigeon in a paper bag was laid 
on the couch. The.pigeon was struggling. 
The baby watched it intently but did not 
reach for it. The pigeon was taken into 
the experimenter’s hands and the child 
reached for it again and again, though the 
pigeon was squirming all the while.” 


The same child was tested with a 
rabbit, a white rat and a dog, and each 
time reached for the animal. The child 
was also tested by taking her in a chair 
into a dark room and building a small 
bonfire in front of her. The baby’s 
response was to show great interest. 
The final trial with every child was 
made by taking it to the zoological park 
and confronting it with many different 
types of animals. “Never,” says Dr. 
Watson, “in any experiment on any 
child was the slightest fear response ob- 
tained.” 





Testing Voices By Machinery 
Scientists Can Tell Whether Costly Vocal Training Is Justified 


as much a physical act as is 
that of seeing, the science of 
physics has made important contribu- 
tions to the study and improvement of 
the human eye and practically none to 
the study of the singing voice. It has 


A LTHOUGH singing is essentially 


remained for Professors Douglas Stan- 
ley and H. H. Sheldon, of New York 
University, to provide an exact mechan- 
ical method of finding out the singing 
possibilities of any voice. In other 
words, they have perfected a machine 
which gives a scientific reading of a 
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of breath. tized photo- 
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of a tone, as 
compared 





this line it 
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to read off 








with the + :a the exact 
pitch and | amount of 
loudness of breath ex- 
the tones pelled each 
sung, have THE APPARATUS IN OPERATION second in 
been made The mask worn by the singer communicates with the spirom- the singing 


t h i 
of a number eter box shown on the table 


of singers; 





device. 


Beside this is the recording of a speci 


fied tone. 








some well- 
trained, others almost without training. 
The apparatus is described, in the 
Scientific American, as consisting of a 
spirometer, which measures the breath, 
connected to a large rubber tube which 
leads, in turn, to a rubber mask 
strapped tightly over the singer’s face. 
The other end of the tube discharges 
underneath a light, air-tight box in- 
verted in a tank of water. A two-way 
flutter valve in the tube allows air to 
be breathed in from the room, but com- 
pels all outgoing air to pass through the 
tube and into the inverted box. 
gradual rise of the box as it fills with 
air and floats higher and higher in the 
water gives a measure of the amount 
of breath expelled. By means of an 
optical device a small spot of light is 
focused on a mirror fastened to the box. 








ba | 











An oscillograph record of the end of one tone 

and the beginning of another. The points 

and hollows on the curves indicate what 
musicians call a vibrato. 








The — 


At the 
same time the sound produced is picked 
up by a special telephone transmitter 
inserted in one of the eyeholes of 
the mask worn by the singer. From 
this telephone the electrical impulses, 
corresponding to the sound produced, 
are passed through a special amplifier, 
similar to the amplifiers used in radio, 
and thence to an instrument called an 
oscillograph, which is a device that rec- 
ords on the moving photographic film 
the exact wave form and intensity of 
the sound waves produced inside the 
mask. 

If a singer dons the mask and sings 
into the apparatus there are thus ob- 
tained two records. One is the spi- 
rometer curve that shows the breath 
emitted. The other is the oscillograph 
curve that shows the pitch, the loudness 




















Another oscillograph record which is much 
less regular in the shape and spacing of the 
vibrato peaks, indicating a voice that is less 

perfectly controlled. | 
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and something of the general character 
of the tone. If the singer sings several 
notes of different pitches or the same 
note at several different degrees of loud- 
ness, it is possible to determine the 
amount of breath expelled per second 
for each of these notes and thus to con- 
struct curves showing the relation of 
breath emitted to pitch and to loudness. 
To quote from the Scientific American: 


“Suppose that a singer begins to sing 
a tone softly and gradually swells it in 
loudness, keeping the pitch and vowel un- 
changed. Since the pitch and vowel sound 
do not change we know that the shapes and 
sizes of the resonating cavities remain un- 
altered. What does change is that as the 
tone grows louder the vocal cords are 
brought closer and closer together. At the 
natural voice intensity, corresponding to 
a moderately loud note, the cords will be 
practically touching. The air will pass 
through them in a series of puffs, thus pro- 
ducing the hum of the cords. This will 
be, physically, a very efficient method. We 
find that it actually is so, for these in- 
vestigations show that the moderately loud 
notes are produced with less air than are 
notes of any other intensity. 

“Qn the other hand, if the note being 
sung is a softer one the vocal cords will 
be farther apart. The air will pass over 
them with a blowing effect, like the effect 
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of wind blowing through a fairly large 
crack. This will not be an efficient method 
of sound production. More air will be 
required to make any noise at all. This 
is the explanation of the apparent para- 
dox established by these experiments—the 
paradox that it takes much more breath 
to sing a soft tone than it does to sing a 
loud one. 

“In the untrained voice two definite 
registers will usually be observed. With 
proper training this difference disappears 
and the registers coordinate perfectly. 
The falsetto loses its false qualities and be- 
comes a part of the voice proper. ... As 
a matter of fact, the existence of a register 
is nothing more than an indication of im- 
proper coordination and lack of develop- 
ment among the muscles that control the 
vocal cords. ... 

“When, by means of this apparatus, the 
experimenter finds that a certain singer 
uses more breath for the moderately loud 
tones than for the soft ones, or when he 
finds that the breath emitted varies ir- 
regularly as the singer goes from the soft 
tones to the louder ones, he knows that the 
coordination of the vocal cord muscles is 
not perfect and that the voice is not being 
produced in the simplest and most efficient 
way. The next step is to set vocal exer- 
cises that will tend to correct this and to 
provide the muscular development and co- 
ordination that is so necessary to perfect 
vocalization.” 





Volcanoes: As 


Safety Valves 


The Earth Would Explode Without Them 


ee voleanoes, regarded since 
pre-historic days as wanton de- 
stroyers of man and his works, 
really are terrestrial safety valves, is 
the latest idea of science as worked out 
by geologists, seismologists and vol- 
canologists. Humanity, say the scien- 
tists, is dwelling on a huge globular 
tank, filled with superheated steam at 
undreamt-of pressures and highly com- 
pressed and deadly gases. Its walls are 
approximately sixty-five miles in thick- 
ness, and the molten “magma,” or in- 
terior, not only is held rigid at the pres- 
sure forced on it by this sixty-five-mile 
shell of earth and stone, but is main- 


tained at a constant heat of 1,000 to 
2,000 degrees Centrigrade. The earth 
is shrinking as it cools and, as it 
shrinks, the pressure on its superheated 
interior increases. Like an overblown 
toy balloon, it would burst were it not 
for the pin pricks in its shell which 
are called volcanoes. 

Captain T. J. J. See, in charge of the 
naval observatory at Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia, has shown that the tremendous 
pressure at the bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean—in one place, 145 miles south- 
east of Tokio, 32,636 feet, or 6.18 miles 
deep—is sufficient to force the water 
through all the intervening strata into 
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their craters and cones in the distance. 





A GREAT PACIFIC “SAFETY VALVE” 
Relief map showing the vent-holes on the large island of Hawaii, with other islands and 
Note the black spots and dates at which fiery 
streams of molten lava flowed out of these safety valves. 








the incandescent heat of the interior of 
the earth, thus adding fuel to the al- 
ready almost inconceivable pressure and 
power restrained there. Indeed, writes 
H. H. Dunn, in the Dearborn Indepen- 
dent, some scientists now believe that, 
if all other voleanoes were to cease op- 
eration, those on the Hawaiian Islands 
—the most persistently active craters 
known—would release sufficient water 
vapor, gases and lava to prevent the 
pressure within the earth from shat- 
tering its crust over wide areas. 
Further: 


“It is a mistake to call any volcano 


‘dead’ or ‘extinct,’ even though all its 


vents are plugged and its cone caved 
in so as to fill the crater. For no vol- 
cano known to-day is definitely dead, 
or out of such condition that, at any mo- 
ment, it may start an eruption, its activity 
or inactivity depending entirely on the 
ability of the other volcanoes to discharge 
the excess pressure from the heated in- 
terior of the earth.” 


Geology shows that from the Cam- 
brian to and through the Paleozoic ages, 
the surface of the earth was dotted with 
voleanoes as thickly as the rind of an 
orange is covered with pores. At that 
time the heat in the interior of the 
globe was greater than now, but the 
pressure was not so great, contraction 
had not proceeded to its present point, 


and the crust or “skin” of the earth 
was considerably thinner, so that vol- 
canic vents were more easily formed. 
Incidentally, the exact method of forma- 
tion of a volcano is not known, except in 
the cases of the fissure volcanoes, nota- 
bly in Iceland, where lava has poured 
from cracks in the rocks even within 
historic times. It is supposed, however, 
that volcanoes appear where the crust 
of the earth is relatively less solid than 
in other sections, so that the pressure, 
seeking, as always, the weakest point in 
the force which restrains it, breaks 
forth at that spot. 

This accounts for the formation of 
the terrestrial safety valve in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, or, to be geologically 
correct, for the formation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and many other islands 
in the Pacific, by the action of subma- 
rine volcanoes. The shell of the earth 
beneath the Pacific Ocean is relatively 
thinner than it is in any other part of 
the world. The Nero Deep, for ex- 
ample, near the Island of Guam, also 
known as part of the Marianne Trench, 
is 5,269 fathoms, or approximately six 
miles, deep. Mount Everest, the high- 
est projection above the surface of the 
earth, could be upended in thi~ pit and 
still have nearly a mile of water over 
its base. This depth of water, of course, 
reduces the thickness of the earth’s 
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crust by just so many miles as the water 
is deep. This condition has two re- 
sults: 


“First, it enables the water, driven by 
the tremendous pressure above it, to pene- 
trate to the highly heated interior of the 
earth; and, second, it presents a compara- 
tively thin spot in the crust of the earth 
for the escape of the gases and molten me- 
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tallicsubstances from the tremendous pres- 
sure which keeps them rigid in the magma. 
It is estimated that the pressure sixty-five 
miles below the surface of the globe is ap- 
proximately 176,000 pounds to the square 
inch. When it is remembered that 180 
pounds is high pressure for the best steam 
boiler, the tremendous force which creates 
volcanoes and maintains them in eruption 
may be better understood.” 


Radio Exchanges Operate Successfully 


Kansas Boasts the Pioneer Radio Central 


the “radio girl.” The combina- 

tion of the telephone exchange 
and the radio broadcasting station has 
been effected by J. A. Gustafson, man- 
ager of the Fredonia (Kansas) Tele- 
phone Company, and this pioneer radio 
ceritral is proving an unqualified suc- 
cess, as are three others that have since 
been put in operation. The service is 
furnished free to the telephone sub- 
scribers who, we read in the Radio 
Magazine of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
simply call and ask the regular switch- 
board operator to connect them and 
listen in from their tele- 


N= for the “radio central” and 


installed in the same manner as the tele- 
phone except that we connect in a small 
switch so that the subscriber can cut out 
the horn at any time. These horns are 
on lines independent of those serving the 
telephone instrument, but the regular tele- 
phone cable wires are used for the service. 
As many wires as are at the cable ter- 
minals can be connected to one cable pair. 

“The power from each amplifier is di- 
vided by a one-to-one repeating coil as it 
goes out on the lines. With five to six 
cable pairs on each coil this helps to over- 
come the capacity of the cable. Each 
amplifier operates from sixty to seventy- 
five horns. This service in no way inter- 
feres with the telephone service.” 





phones. If they wish 
to get radio service on a - 
loud speaker they pay a . 
monthly rental for the 
line only, and the com- 
pany connects the loud 
speaker in the home to 
a general power ampli- 
fier, thereby obviating 
the process of tuning in. 
These lines run through 
the regular telephone 
cables. Forty loud 
speakers are in opera- 
tion in a town eleven 
miles from the receiving 
set in Fredonia. Fur- 
ther: ‘i 
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Courtesy NY. Herald Tribune 











“A number of Western 
Electric power amplifiers 
are used in supplying this 





A KANSAS. RADIO CENTRAL IN OPERATION 


This pioneer combination of the telephone exchange and the 
radio broadcasting station has been successfully effected at 


Fredonia, Kansas. 








service. A loud speakeris i___ 









pitating, rhythmical opportunity 

to become warmly and passion- 
ately stupid, to replenish the torn 
dreams of their youth and to snuggle 
shamefacedly with illusions and faiths 
which they have seen life spoil.” This 
is the somewhat cynical verdict of Louis 
Untermeyer who, discussing the future 
of rhyme, in the Saturday Review, 
points out that, instead of adding to a 
poet’s powers of expression, rhyme fre- 
quently tricks him into false sentiment 
and feeble platitude. 

Rhyme is the great leveler, according 
to this rhymer-critic. No matter how 
sophisticated or intellectual a man may 
be, let him clothe his emotions in the 
conventional trappings of poetry and 
he becomes as a little child. Criticism 
of this sort is liable to be the product 
of personal prejudice, and, while the 
critic may be disputed with equal 
authority, he does not hesitate to men- 
tion names. J. E. Spingarn, philosopher 
and exponent of Benedetto Croce; John 
Erskine, doctor of literature at Colum- 
bia University ; William Ellery Leonard, 
William Alexander Percy and even the 
distinguished George Santayana are 
held up as examples of brilliant minds 
led astray by the soft allure of verse. 
Professors, we are reminded, are not 
often compelling poets. It is perhaps 
in spite of the “tinkling terminal” that 
poetry is written, although Mr. Unter- 
meyer is no upholder of vers libre, 
either by precept or example. 

Since the cudgel falls so heavily on 
the professor-poets, it is only fair to 
let the opposition be heard. Here is a 
poet who is also a teacher of philosophy, 
and there is no hint of softness in these 
direct verses from the Sunday Book 
Section of the N. Y. Herald Tribune: 


"P 'vitatins to most men, is a pal- 
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PEACE 
By IRWIN EDMAN ° 


6 HALL I, I wonder, ever find 
Peace at home, in my own mind? 
Or must I, to live at all, incur 
Daily the rumor, heat and stir ~ 
That blind the heart and wag the tongue 
Of restless men I move among? 
Is this, at every breath the toll, 
To twist and fragmentize my soul, 
Must I before I sleep survey 
Each night the rubbish of each day, 
Meet love in flickering light, hear long 
Dissonances in every song, 
Foresee the sun fade, the dark end 
Shatter the lustre of each friend, 
Watch noisy disillusion dart 
Brusque, through the quiet of my heart, 
And shall I only when I cease 
To be at all be all at peace? 


As winner of the $13,500 Curtis 
Brown novel prize, Martha Ostenso has 
had considerable attention recently 
from the critics. Her latest literary 
adventure, not so widely heralded, is the 
publishing, through Thomas Seltzer, of 
a book of poems, “A Far Land.” Some- 


- what uneven in quality, her work none- 


theless is imaginative in a gnome-like 
way, and occasionally is touched with 
quiet sentiment. Quite different in 
mood are the following: 


BEFORE STORM 
By MarTHA OSTENSO 

Now the tawny unicorn 

Beats a path around the moon, 
And on the ashen air is borne — 
A twanging little tune, 
A sudden lonely hollow note, 
A lofty pool of pausing sound, 
Where hot and numb the shadows float 
Upward from the ground. i 
Across the misty moor there flies 
Pale as snow and thin as air 
With a ghost in both his eyes 
A solitary hare. 
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THE TRAMP 
By MARTHA OSTENSO 


PEN wide the door— 
What does it matter 
That his dusty clothes 
Are all a-tatter? 
He carries moonlight 
On his shoulder— 
Open wide the door, 
The night grows colder. 
Heap the hearth fire, 
Seat the stranger near. 
Do not cringe, children, 
There’s naught to fear— 
Though he comes and goes 
With an alien tongue, 
On his ragged sleeve 
A thrush has sung. 


“One of the most accomplished verse 
writers in his light vein in. the United 
States,” is how John McClure, poet and 
literary editor of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, characterizes Keith 
Preston, who has just compiled an an- 
thology of “Column Poets,” contribu- 
tions to his “Hit or Miss” department 
in the Chicago Daily News. A classic 
in its field is this bit of Biblical jazz 
by Preston himself: 


WARM BABIES 
By KEITH PRESTON 


GAADRACH, Meshach, Abednego, 

Walked in the furnace t6 ani’ fro, 

Hay foot, straw foot, fro an’ to, 

An’ the flame an’ the smoke flared up the 
flue. 

Nebuchadnezzar he listen some, 

An’ he hear ’em talk, an’ he say “How 
come?” 

An’ he hear ’em walk, an’ he say “How 
so? 

Dem babes was hawg tied an hour ago!” 


Then Shadrach call, in an uppity way, 

“A little more heat or we ain’t gwine 
stay!” 

An’ Meshach bawl, so dat furnace shake: 

“Lan’lawd, heat! fo’ de good Lawd’s sake!” 

Abednego yell, wid a loud “Kerchoo!” 

“Is you out to freeze us, y’ great big Jew 

Nebuchadnezzar, he rare an’ ramp, 

An’ call to his janitor, “You big black 
scamp! , 

Shake them clinkers an’ spend dat coal! 

I’! bake dem birds, ef I goes in de hole!” 
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He puts on de draf an’ he shuts de door 

So de furnace glow an’ de chimbly roar. 

Ol’ Nebuchadnezzar, he smole a smile. 

“Guess dat’ll hold ’em,”’ says he, “one 
while.” 

Then Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego 

Walk on de hot coals to an’ fro, 

Gulp dem hot cinders like chicken meat 

An’ holler out fo’ a mite mo’ heat. 


Ol’ Nebuchadnezzar gives up de fight; 

He open dat door an’ he bow perlite. 

He shade his eyes from the glare infernal 

An’ say to Abednego, “Step out, Colonel.” 

An’ he say, “Massa Shadrach, I hopes you 
all 

Won’ be huffy at me at all.” 


Then Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, 
Hay foot, straw foot, three in a row, 
Stepped right smart from dat oven door, 
Jes’ as good as they wuz before, 

An’ far as Nebuchadnezzar cud find, 
Jes’ as good as they wuz behind. 


Could mother pay to daughter a 
more charming tribute than this poem 
from the Literary Section of the N. Y. 
Evening Post? We are wondering what 
Hilda has to say. 


TO A HERMIT THRUSH 
By GrAcE Hazarp CONKLING 


FLUTTER your bells of gold, your bells 
of jade 
That curl their chimes like leaves, and 
those you made 
Of hollow silver where the birches leaned. 
The acorn-bell a careful squirrel cleaned 
Will ring for you. I think it should be 
played 
Whimsically, a husky nut-brown note 
To warm the ringing of those cool remote 
Bells that keep calling each other in your 
throat. 
Say over again in that persuasive tone 
How good it is sometimes to be alone. 
Tell Hilda ‘you prefer it for your part, 
But lest she take your preference to heart 
And do her singing with nobody near, 
(For Hilda has a music of her own,) 
Advise her seriously with all your bells 
(She will not care if there is no one else) 
That she might let her mother overhear. 


Then I shall know that voice from out 
the hush 
Is either Hilda or the hermit thrush. 
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If there is any anti-Prohibition prop- 
aganda in the ensuing lines, it has only 
a mellowing effect on a poem both en- 
tertaining and instructive. It is from 
McNaught’s Magazine: 


NOAH 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


T HERE glowed within the grape a won- 
drous thing, 
The poppy’s perfume and the nettle’s sting, 
Angelic ecstasy and devil’s fire, 
Song, laughter, madness and the dream’s 
desire. 


I pressed the precious juices in a skin; 
I let their magic ripen well therein 
And gave mankind to suck. 
Did I do well? 
Or did I bring to earth the fires of hell? 


Around my wine-press and its febrile fruit, 

Men still wage wordy warfare and dis- 
pute; 

Rest not the case with me, for I am mute. 


Mayhap there was some madness in my 
blood, 

Born of those fearful forty days of flood; 

This my excuse, if any sin be mine; 

It was a wet world—and I gave it wine. 


Utterly sincere and finely executed is 
this bit of unrhymed verse from a new 
poet, whose first book, “A Wind Blow- 
ing Over,” has just been brought out 
by Harold Vinal: 


EGO 
By CLARA PLATT MEADOWCROFT 


| AM as tall as you, Infinity,— 
Body of your dust, breath of your wind, 
soul of your spirit! 
My back is measured against your door- 
post and my arms are stretched 
Wide as your lintel; 
I am as tall as you. 


My mind plays unafraid in your sidereal 
dooryard; 

I leap and gain the rim of the universe, 
peer over, 

And from that point take wing. 

I drink my ecstasies from the deep bowl 
of the sky; 

And my sorrows, my sorrows also. 
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I am as old as you, Eternity; 

With you I began my march, with you 
I shall end it. 

My mind achieves your circle many times; 

You make the rovnd but once. 

I am as old as yea. 


Your time slaves travel fast and yet my 
thoughts outstrip them; 

I pass from life to death swiftly as day 
turns to night. 

I wave my hand and go. 

Life is a lesson-book for a day at school; 

Death is a pillow where I rest my head till 
morning. . 


In hands sufficiently deft and daring 
the sonnet may ‘be turned to any mood; 
it may march with classical dignity, 
respond nimbly to the lyric impetus of 
double rhymes and quickened tempo, it 
may be’a symphony or a simple song in 
major key. Here is one.of the most 
ingenious demonstrations of the flexi- 
bility of the form we have ever seen. . 
Three voices are mingled in perfect 
harmony, and the effect is strangely 
tragic—fraught with the perishability 
of all things. We find this sonnet ex- 
periment in the Golden Galleon: 


EVANESCENCE 


By WIELIAM GRIFFITH 


Professor Robins relates his experience in 
opening a tom seeing for one fleeting in- 
stant the body of a young woman, apparently 


.perfectly preserved, together with all the accesso- 


ries found in ancient Egyptian tombs, but in a 
moment the. whole crumbled to dust.—Art and 
Archaeology. 


Spirit of the Historian 


IME on the Nile has seen the face of 
life 
Suffer the long invasion of the years, 
And laughing eyes, in which were lurk- 
ing tears, 
Haunted by ghostly gaiety and strife. 


Spirit of the Poct 


Strange . . . the veiled beauty that be- 
came the wife 
Of Pharaoh still is something that en- 
dears 
Woman to man: and dream by dream 
appears 
Love that would still be sheathing sword 
and knife. 
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Spirit of the Philosopher 
Spirit is spent and many tears are shed 


Because of beauty and the lure of it. 
Beauty has quickened, flourished and has 
fled 


In panic fear of passion—prone to flit 
At the first touch of the ancestral lust 
Forever turning loveliness to dust. 


Not often do we find the singing 
quality so admirably realized as in this 
lyric, from Voices: 


SONG 
By MARJORIm’ MEEKER 


Com. my love, with fine derision 
Let us sing how love will pass 
With the delicate precision 
Of:a shadow lost in grass. 


Let that miser, memory, keeping 
Words unpitying years may mute, 

Banish these to silver sleeping 
With lost notes of thrush or flute! 


Since the light and gracious peril 
-Of’ this hour cannot be laid 
In-a-box inset. with beryl, 
, Or a cup of clear carved jade, 


Come, my love, with scornful singing 
Let us tell how love will be 

Less than any windy ringing 
Of an echo lost at sea. 


Many poetry lovers will be familiar 
with the sonnets of Mahlon Leonard 
Fisher, but as a lyrist he is not so well 
known. There is a firm texture to the 
following poem, also from the Golden 


Galleon, which should recommend it to 


those who admire restraint and techni- 
cal finesse: 


GAIN 
By MAHLON LEONARD FISHER 


Hoe” have you heard me when I said 

My soul and body were but one? 

How have you listened to the Dead 
Who spoke of sleep beneath the sun? 


“Ah,” you have murmured, “he is mad; 
And he is not a part of us; 

And he has less than all he had.” 
You have explained me—thus and thus. 
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And you have missed the mighty Sign; 
And -you have lost the awful sound 
Of breakers on the coasts benign 
Of continents no man has found. 


Suggestive of an etching in its spare 
austerity is this winter landscape, 
from Voices, by a poet whose name we 
should like to see more often in the mag- 
azines. 


THE SEA MARSH FREEZES OVER 
By KENNETH SLADE ALLING 


IXED with the moon’s cold stare the 
water’s glaze; 
And winter withers all their waves to 


stone. 
Some dim rigidity of silver strays 
Across them and the miracle is done. .. . 
Moon, midnight and the frozen marsh are 
one. 


Just how long Vincent Starrett’s 
mouthpiece, The Wave, will continue to 
flourish under the Danish flag is a prob- 
lem only time can resolve. But after 
witnessing the vicissitudes of such 
émigrés as Broom and Secession, one 
cannot but believe that the logical place 
for American journals, no matter how 
revolutionary, is in America. No 
globe-trotting The Wave may do in fu- 
ture, however, can have any effect on 
the rare quality of such conceptions as 


THE WARNERS 
By ETHEL TALBOT SCHAUFFAUER 


N the silver corners 

Of the golden earth, 
There sit the Wise, the Warners, 
And hammer words of worth. 


Hammering up the woodwork 

In the white web of Fate, 

And they look up from their good work 
With eyes bright with hate. 


The Warners hate the many folk 
That welter at their feet; 

But each other more than any folk, 
For hate is sweet. 


On the ash-white corners 

Of the rust-red earth 

Sit the Wise, the Warners, 
And Hammer words of worth. 
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The Riskiest Work in a Lumber Camp 


It’s Called “High Rigging” and Is a Dare-devil Business 


most perilous and least known 
of all occupations. The deep- 
sea diver and the airplane pilot are the 
spoiled heroes of romance and the daily 
news, but they incur no greater risks 
than the dare-devils of the remote log- 
ging camps who, at an altitude of 200 
feet, lop off the tops of “spar trees.” 
Until ten years ago it was the prac- 
tice of lumber camps to haul the logs 
laboriously along “skid roads,” where 
obstructions of one kind or another fre- 
quently delayed progress. To-day the 
logs are half-lifted and half-pulled to a 
central point by a cable which is made 
to reach out in any direction from a 
pulley at the top of the spar tree. The 
fore end of the log is lifted high off the 
ground over stumps and windfalls; the 
other end drags on the ground. It is in 
rigging up the spar tree that the high 
climber comes in for his dangerous 
work. The top must be lopped off so as 
to prevent “switching” when the spar 
is subsequently subjected to jerking 
strains. The Southern Lumberman 
thus describes his task: 


‘H IGH-RIGGING” is one of the 


“Attaching a rope belt around his body 
after passing it about the tree, the high 
climber digs in with his spurs and begins 
the ascent. The tree is usually from 200 
to 260 feet high, and five or six feet in 
diameter at the base. As he climbs he lops 
off the limbs, which frequently do not 
begin till he has reached a hundred feet 
in height. 

“At a point, say, fifty feet from the tree 
top, or from 150 to 200 from the ground, 
he begins cutting off the tree top. Some 
high climbers do this with only an ax, 
but most fell the top in the manner em- 
ployed by ordinary fallers in bringing 
down big trees, using a small cross-cut 
saw, with which they start the ‘undercut’ 
and put in the ‘backcut.’ The former is 
the big notch cut in one side of the tree 
to control the direction of its fall; the 
latter is made from the opposite side and 
consists of sawing cross-wise toward the 
undercut. ... When the top falls, it gives 























NOTE THE SPECK 
The high-rigger can be detected at the 
“ top of the “spar,” leaning far out on 
his rope belt, at the perilous instant when 
the tree top is falling. 





the ‘butt’ a kick and it begins swaying 
violently through an arc of 40 to 60 feet. 
The high climber becomes a high ‘clinger’ 
for ten minutes while the tree regains its 
usual immobility, holding on with his 
‘irons’ and his belt. 

“The gravest danger is that the a 
may split when the top is falling. In 
such cases the operator must think and 
act quickly; otherwise the splitting tree 
trunk will enlarge to a point where his 
rope belt will draw in and break his back. 
He has two avenues of escape in cases of 
this sort, and he has no time to lose in 
either. One is to throw off his belt and 
cling to the unsplit section of the tree 
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with his bare hands. This demands rare 
courage and strength, for as the top falls 
the splintered trunk whips the man to and 
fro with great violence. 

“The other means of escape, and the one 
most frequently used, is to loosen the slip 
knot in the belt, pull out the spurs and 
drop straight down the side of the tree 
until the widening trunk stops the fall. 
Many cases of this kind are on record. 
The high climbers were badly bruised and 
cut by the bark, but their quick action 
saved their lives. 

“Sometimes the top of the tree, in fall- 
ing, does not remain on the butt as a 
pivot, but slides off. Therein lies another 
danger. The man seeks safety on the 
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side of the tree opposite to the one on 
which it is dropping.” 


After “topping” the “spar,” . the 
climber descends to the ground, loads 
himself with a pulley and a lead strap, 
re-ascends to the top, attaches the pulley 
to the trunk with the strap, and hauls 
up all the necessary rigging. Some- 
times large iron pulleys with sheaves 
forty inches wide and weighing 1,600 
pounds are used. The pay of the high 
climbers runs from $7 to $12 a day, al- 
though in some camps the high climber 
works perhaps not more than twenty- 
four hours a month. 





Chicago on the Horns of a Dilemma 
Its Water Supply System is Arraigned by the Federal Government 


drastic disciplining at the hands 

of the Federal Government. In 
January the U. S. Supreme Court 
handed down the final decision in a 
bitterly contested, seventeen-year suit 
peremptorily commanding Chicagotocut 
down by more than half the amount of 
water that is now diverted from Lake 
Michigan for household and drainage 
purposes. The authorities of the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago are given sixty 
days in which to comply with the order. 
The decision has aroused intense feel- 
ing throughout northwest Illinois. 
Chicago, always subject to typhoid epi- 
demics, derives its entire supply of 
drinking water from Lake Michigan, 
and now is alarmed at the prospect of its 


CC eeastic has let itself in for 


sewage being poured into its supply. 


of drinking water. Mass meetings have 
been held in the public schools, en- 
gineers are explaining the impossibil- 
ity of disposing of the city’s waste on 
such short notice, and physicians are 
dwelling on the peril to the whole coun- 
try of an infection source at the cross- 
roads of the continent. Congress is 
being petitioned to enact special legis- 
lation that would negative the court 
order, and the Secretary of War is be- 
ing asked to exercise his special pre- 
rogative over interstate waterways to 


give Chicago a surcease of a few addi- 
tional months. 

Meanwhile, Canada and all the other ~ 
states bordering on the Great Lakes are 
relieved. For years they have com- 
plained bitterly that out of sheer lazi- 
ness and penuriousness Chicago has 
been threatening their economic life. 
Chicago was using up such vast quan- 
tities of lake water that the level of the 
whole Great Lake system had been 
lowered by two feet, seriously injuring 
many ports and impeding navigation 
facilities in all shallow places. More- 
over, the flow of water, they asserted, 
had been diminished over Niagara 
Falls. 

The entire trouble dates from the 
first years of the present century, when 
Chicago for sanitary reasons ceased to 
pour its sewage into Lake Michigan. 
The city and surrounding towns formed 
themselves into a “Sanitary District” 
and constructed a canal over the divide 
into the Mississippi watershed. The 
Corporation received in 1903 specific 
permission from the Secretary of War 
to divert from Lake Michigan 4,167 
cubic feet of water per second to’ wash 
its sewage through the canal and thus 
away from its source of drinking water. 
But Chicago soon discovered that 10,- 
000 cubic feet per second was necessary 
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by two feet. 








for the purpose and has used approxi- 
mately that amount ever since. The 
Federal Government brought -suit, 
backed by New York, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, and spurred on by diplomatic 
protests from Canada. Illinois and 
Chicago fought for the right to divert 
as much water as might be necessary 
for the Sanitary District’s drainage 
purposes. They were supported by 
States on the Mississippi River fearful 
that any diminution in the river’s flow 
might - affect adversely their water 
transport facilities. 

With its verdict the Supreme Court 
expressed the opinion that “evidence is 
sufficient, if evidence is necessary, to 
show that a withdrawal of water on the 
scale directed by the statute of Illinois 
threatens and will affect the level of 
the lakes, and that it is a matter which 
cannot be done without the consent of 
the United States.” 

The Smithsonian Institution in a re- 
port on the situation is decisive in con- 
demning the stand taken by Chicago. 
While recognizing that Chicago faces 
more difficult drainage problems than 


“STEALING THE GREAT LAKES” 
View of the Chicago Drainage Canal, which draws cff 10,000 cubic feet of water per 
second from Lake Michigan and is alleged to have lowered the level of the Great Lakes 
Its waters, after flushing Chicago and neighboring towns, empty into the 
Mississippi watershed. The Supreme Court has ordered that its water volume be cut down 
by more than half. 








any other large American city, owing 
to the enormous wastes involved in the 
packing industry, the Institution blames 
the mid-west metropolis for “still fol- 
lowing the medieval method of Jumping 
its raw untreated sewage into the Chi- 
cago River.” For domestic purposes 
alone (drinking, cooking, washing, 
etc.), Chicago consumes 275 gallons of 
water per capita every day—almost 
three times as much as Cleveland. 
The water that Chicago insists it needs 
is equivalent to the total amount going 
over the American Falls of Niagara. 

The Smithsonian Institution says 
Chicago has spent much money in ex- 
perimenting with sewage disposal plants 
and that there is no excuse for continu- 
ing to use the water diversion system 
merely because it is the cheapest, “with- 
out regard to rights of others.” Sewage 
disposal works would cost $157,000,000. 
The suggestion is made that the flow 
might without hardship be cut down 
from 10,000 cubic feet per second to 
6,000 by 1935, and to 5,000 by 1940. 
Meanwhile the two months of grace 
granted by the Supreme Court end on 
March 5. 
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Britain Leads Europe Toward Normalcy 
With the Pound Nearing Par, the Gold Standard is Assured 


stress, the British pound sterling 

stands tiptoe on the brink of par. 
Indications point to the full resumption 
of the gold standard by 1926, and thus 
a date, even though tentative, has been 
set toward which the troubled Euro- 
pean peoples can look for the termina- 
tion of the currency chaos left in the 
wake of the World War. Normal money 
conditions in Britain would strongly 
influence Continental countries to fol- 
low suit. 

The rise of the pound sterling to 
$4.80 in January—about six cents 
short of par—and the increasing ex- 
portation of American gold are both 
signs that Europe has seen the worst 
of its financial troubles. Since July the 
pound has climbed almost forty cents, 
due in part to the unprecedented loans 
which the United States has been ad- 
vancing to foreign countries, enabling 
them to meet their bills to us on credit, 
but also partly to the return to England 
of British capital which had taken 
flight during the régime of the Labor 
Government. 

English financial writers are taking 
pains to make clear the difference be- 
tween a return to par and a return to 
the gold standard. Already the Ameri- 
can post office is selling English money 
orders at par exchange. But no mat- 
ter what the price of pounds in the mar- 
ket, the gold standard will not be es- 
tablished until anyone can present paper 
currency at the Bank of England and 
receive gold money in exchange. 

At present the English banks are 
forbidden to exchange gold for paper 
money under a law which expires on 
the last day of this year. The British 
Government is therefore confronted 
with a choice between asking Parlia- 
ment to extend the period of the law, 
or else to prepare for automatic gold 
resumption with the first day of the 
coming year. “The question for Eng- 
land,” as the New York Times says, “is 


A FTER ten years of storm and 


not merely whether resumption might 
not be difficult, inconvenient, or even 
hazardous, but whether, as the central 
market of Europe, with the financial 
prestige of more than a century behind 
her, Great Britain can afford to drop 
deliberately out of what is becoming a 
general movement and allow her Con- 
tinental competitors in finance and 
trade to leave her behind.” 

The obvious danger is that resump- 
tion of species payments might pre- 
cipitate a “run” on the Bank of Eng- 
land, not so much by individuals as by 
Continental banks. Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, re- 
cently interviewed Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and, it is believed, sought 
assurance that, in case an embarrassing 
situation arose, the Federal Reserve 
Bank would mobilize its resources be- 
hind the British institution. Thus is 
presented the spectacle of the Bank of 
England coming as a suitor to the New 
World, seeking cooperation indispensa- 
ble to its continued prosperity. Finan- 
cially Great Britain and America are 
partners, with the preponderance of 
strength at present residing in the 
junior member of the firm. 

When inflation in Europe was at its 
worst, a crop of economists arose who 
advocated permanent abandonment of 
the gold standard. With improved con- 
ditions these theories have evaporated, 
and the editor of the London Statist 
calls attention to the almost unper- 
ceived fact that financially a large por- 
tion of the world is already close to 
par. The Swedish crown is quoted 
above the dollar; the currency of 
Canada, Switzerland, Holland, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand and 
England are all within four per cent. 
of the gold standard. The Japanese, 
Spanish and Danish paper units are 
well above half their normal value. 
Many of the countries where inflation 
was worst have returned to gold by the 
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simple device of adopting a new unit: 
Poland has the gold zloty; Russia, the 
chervonetz; and Latvia, the lat. 
Belgium, France and Italy, running 
on paper money that has not fallen to 
worthlessness but that is hopelessly de- 
preciated, have hitherto refused to con- 
sider devaluating their unit and be- 
ginning over again like Germany and 
Poland. The Statist believes that with 
gold resumption in England, these 
Continental countries could not long de- 
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lay. And Dr. W. F. Gephart, the 
American. specialist in currency ques- 
tions, has recently called attention to 
the little known fact that France’s gold 
reserve is actually 50 per cent. bigger 
than it was in 1914, though its ratio 
to the outstanding paper francs is 
smaller. He does not believe that 
France would have any trouble in re- 
suming the gold standard if it would 
consent to re-define the franc at a figure 
near its present exchange value. 





What the World War Actually Cost 


163 Billion Dollars Is the Sum Now Finally Determine1 


S nearly as a corps of pains- 
A taking investigators can deter- 
mine, the World War cost the 
Allies, including the United States, a: 
total of 163 billion dollars. This is the 
conclusion of a statistical study which 
recently appeared in the London Morn- 
ing Post and which has been widely 
commented on in all the English press. 
Here, in a nutshell, are the results of 
the inquiry as it deals with the cost ap- 
portioned to the four chief Allied 
powers, the pounds sterling of the orig- 
inal: tables being translated into dol- 
lars at the rate of five to one: 
The British Empire ...... $50,270,000,000 


ee 53555 aoe ore Pia. 40,633,195,000 - 
The United States ....... 27,597,970,000 
TOs sien dil ots a pblnkares é 17,510,000,000 


These figures do not represent merely 
the financial outlay of the respective 
countries. They include the value of 
destroyed property and they include a 
figure which represents the capitalized 
value of the human lives which were de- 
stroyed. In estimating the economic 
value of the human being, the Morning 
Post used the conclusions of a French 
actuary who, before the War, placed the 
average social value of the individual 
in the leading countries at $4,720 for 
the United States; $4,140 for Great 
Britain; $2,900 for France; and $2,020 
for Russia. 

The cost of the war to the United 
States must be placed somewhat higher 


than the Morning Post estimates it, be- 
cause our property losses, which have 
not yet been adjudicated, have been 
omitted. In recent international nego- : 
tiations they have been. figured for: 
working purposes at $350,000,000. Fur- 
thermore, the Post omits as undeter- 
minable the Russian Government ex- 


' penditures. 


In the toll of human lives the United °: 
States came out of the conflict compar- 
atively favored. We lost 109;740 men, 
but seven other countries on the Allies’ 
side suffered more severely. Russia 
leads off with 4,012,000 dead, France 
comes second with 1,654,550, Italy is 
third with 1,180,660, English next with 
938,904, and Serbia, Rumania and Bel- 
gium follow immediately after. 

In dealing with the problem of the 
inter-Allied debts, the Post puts down 
England’s advances to her Allies as un- 
recoverable, adding them to England’s 
war expenses. All of America’s loans 
are treated similarly except our ad- 
vances to Great Britain. These are 
being repaid and are therefore part of 
England’s war exvenses. 

Of all the Allied Powers Japan came 
off easiest. She lost only 300 men and 
120,000 tons of shipping. Serbia, rela- 
tive to her size, bore the heaviest bur- 
den in man-power losses. Out of a 
total population of a scant three million, 
this Balkan country paid a toll of 757,- 
343 in dead and totally disabled. 














AD plays may not improve the 
B morals or the temper of a patient 
public, but they are booming 
radio. Even the famous luminaries of 
the concert hall and grand opera stage 
have been won over by the golden re- 
wards of broadcasting. All of which is 
gloomy business for the big producers. 
While the merry battle over claims and 
contracts wages in the conference cham- 
bers of the corporations, the ether keeps 
right on buzzing with jazz and bed-time 
stories—much to the delight, presum- 
ably, of the Great Majority. 

Now the columnists have pulled out 
their clinical thermometers and are 
telling us how sick and noisesome the 
situation really is. Hearken to H. I. 
Phillips holding forth on the question, 
in the N. Y. Sun: 


The show business will never rival the 
radio for popularity until it becomes pos- 
sible for a patron to press a button or 
twist a knob and immediately turn a very 
bad actress into eight Hawaiian ukulele 
players or convert a painful actor into 
somebody like Lopez or Whiteman. 


In the N. Y. Villager, a sprightly and 
ably edited one-man—Samuel Strauss— 
journal, we run across this pertinent 
parable: 


They were all about to sit down to din- 
ner. 

“I’m the head of the table now!” an- 
nounced the Ear. 

“You the head of the table!” the Eye, 
and the Nose, and the Tongue screamed all 
at once. 

“Yes, I!” the Ear snapped back. “The 
radio begins my dynasty. Didn’t that ever 
occur to you? Yesterday ten millions lis- 
tened to Coolidge. A hundred millions 
shall listen to the President of to-morrow. 





he Colyumists 


_Co ly ums 





To-morrow we'll be getting everything 
through the Ear. People won’t need eyes 
when the radio comes into its own; they 
won’t need noses, and most will need no 
tongues. In the age of radio the Ear is 
King! Salute the Ear!” 

“Carried away by a little brief pros- 
perity!” sneered the Eye, half to itself. 

“Oh, yes, of course! Theater owners 
are tearing their hair on account of what 
the radio may do to them; does that look 
like a little brief prosperity?” the Ear 
shouted angrily. “Great newspaper pub- 
lishers are shaking dice to find out whether 
the radio is to be friend or enemy; does 
that suggest a little brief prosperity? Each 
day more schools are broadcasting educa- 
tion. Each day more churches are broad- 
casting religion. Each day more health 
promoters are broadcasting health. Does 
all this promise a little brief prosperity?” 


Out in California General C. M. Jack- 
son, veteran journalist, conducts a daily 
column for the San Francisco Bulletin, 
where we find these unusually spirited 
lines: 


“TIMGAD” 

The sun goes down in a calid sea 
Of sand in a waste where used to be 
The rippling stream and the fruitful tree, 

In the fields adjoining Timgad. 
The moon rides high in the sky at night 
On a hurried path o’er the parching blight, 
And, grudging, sheds her opal light 

On the fallen walls of Timgad. 


Where Gallus led in the Cardo street, 
Where the echoes danced with the march- 
ing feet 
Of The Third, that never knew retreat 
(The legion that founded Timgad), 
The lizards creep on the rufous stone, 
The black bats fly and the hot winds moan, 
And Ruin sits on a shattered throne 
To rule in a vanished Timgad.... 
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from his corner in the Chi- 
cago Daily News: 


“Bust of African Jove Found 
in Tripoli Tomb.”—Headline. 

When you see this in the 
Pathe weekly the orchestra will 
play “Old Black Jove.” 


“Cairo Students Hoot English 
Professors.”—Headline. 

The thing to do is to install 
Scotch professors who can hoot 
back at ’em. 


“Chinese Hooray as Red En- 
voy denounces U. S.”—Trib. 

Can you imagine Chinese 
“hooraying”’? Nature faking 
could be carried no further. 


We agree with John W. 
Davis’ plea for “closer touch” 
‘with the old world. Only let’s 
be sure the “touch” isn’t too 
one-sided. 

“France Seeks to Rule Aban- 
doned Riff Zone.”—Headline. 








WILL IT COME TO THIS? 





Ah, the authentic Riff in the 


—Halladay in Providence Journal loot ! 





ae Where but in the Emerald 





The slave and freeman, knave and just, 
Are blended all in the flying dust, 
And the long-dead warrior’s weapons rust 
In the shapeless heaps at Timgad. 
The temples raised to the gods lie low 
In the streams of scorching dirt that blow 
O’er the desert face, now to, now fro, 
To weave a shroud for Timgad. 


No less hardily perennial than the 
pun, the limerick has just had another 
inning through the publication in Lon- 
don of a “Complete Limerick Book.” 
W. Orton Tewson, from his observatory 
in the N. Y. Evening Post Literary Re- 
view, offers a few specimens from the 
English collection. Dean Inge, the cel- 
ebrated prelate-philosopher, is credited 
with this: 


There was a good Canon of Durham, 
Who fished with a hook and a worrum, 
Said the Dean to the Bishop, 
“T’ve brought a big fish up, 
But I fear we may have to inter’m.” 


Newspaper headlines always give 
Xeith Preston an opportunity for the 
wise crack. Here are a few examples 


Isle would you spy such a piece 
of advertising as the following exhibited 
in H. I. Phillips’ “Sun Dial’: 





AMERICA PLEASE Copy! 

“For clearest vision, soundest judg- 
ment, and improved power of utter- 
ance, drink T. and H. DOOLAN’S 
Unconquerable old Irish Whisky.”— 
Adv. in the Waterford (Ireland) Ex- 
press. 











The State of Georgia has just ac- 
quired a Poet-Laureate. He is Frank 
L. Stanton, pal of Eugene Field and 
James Whitcomb Riley, one of the best- 
loved columnists in the country. In 
paying a tribute to Stanton’s long ser- 
vice on the Atlanta Constitution, the 
N. Y. Telegram editorially calls him a 
“journeyman minstrel, whose lyrics are 
as light as the flash of a butterfly’s 
wings, yet catching a glimpse of beauty 
that is imperishable.” Those not so 
familiar with Frank Stanton’s column 
will know him affectionately as the au- 
thor of “Mighty Lak a Rose.” 
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Give us Telephones 


Following the war, when business and social life surged 
again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 
hospitals, schools, mills, offices—“Give us telephones.” No 
one in the telephone company will ever forget those days. 


Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 
telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 
had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, cables 
made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 


The telephone shortage is never far away. If for a few years 
the telephone company was unable to build ahead, if it 
neglected to push into the markets for capital and materials 
for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence of the dearth 
of telephones. No one could dread that eventuality so much 
as the 350,000 telephone workers. 


Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth of 
communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and buildings 
are planned and developed years ahead of the need, that 
facilities may be provided in advance of telephone want. 
Population or business requirements added to a community 
must find the telephone ready, waiting. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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which had been flowing to Amer- 

ica from the rest of the world 
since 1915, because of war orders placed 
with our manufacturers, began to pile 
up in mountainous waves of the yellow 
metal. The flood continued—though 
in diminishing volume—through 1924. 
Now at last it seems that we have 


Pov years ago the tide of gold 


reached the turn- 
ing of the tide. To 
the relief of the 
financial commu- 
nity, , gold com- 
menced leaving 
our shores. in 
December, 1924. 
“King Gold,” long 
a refugee among 
us, is venturing 
back to older 
lands than ours, 
lands that used to 
acknowledge his 
sway, and are al- 
most ready to re- 
store him to his 
throne, after a 
disastrous inter- 
regnum of paper 
currency. 

It is the out- 
standing develop- 
ment of the mo- 
ment. It means 
much for every- 
body; and much 
more than ap- 
pears on the sur- 
face. Not merely 
is India absorb- 
ing shipments of 
ten, fifteen, twen- 
ty million dollars’ 
worth of gold per 
month; not mere- 








UST as inflation and economic dis- 

- integration spread over Europe 
like a contagious disease, so we may 
expect the healing process to spread 
gradually from one country to another. 
The era of wildly fluctuating exchanges 
is approaching its end and soon we 
may hope to see King Gold bringing 
once more under his control the print- 
ing presses that had threatened to 
drown Europe in a flood of paper cur- 
rency. It seems now only to be a mat- 
ter of time before we may see the 
pound sterling placed on a basis of free 
convertibility into gold, with other 
countries following suit. 

It is likely that in the process of re- 
distributing our excess holdings of 
gold, which would be entailed in a 
general return to unrestricted gold 
standards by other countries, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will find a new 
opportunity of demonstrating its worth. 
It rendered a service of the highest 
order when it showed itself capable of 
a _ billions of additional cur- 
rency, which, during the war, circum- 
stances imperatively required. It made 
a contribution of similar importance 
when it proved its power gradually to 
contract its note issue and to absorb 
an unparalleled influx of gold without 
permitting this avalanche of gold to 
plunge us into a period of acute in- 
flation. It may now have occasion to 
render another service of the highest 
type by permitting the outflow of a 
vast amount of gold without thereby 
exposing us to a concomitant period 
of acute contraction.—Paul M. War- 
burg, banker and financier. 
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ly is Australia pulling gold out of the 
overcrowded vaults in New York; not 
merely are the Central Empires and 
the Succession States filling their coffers 
with the gold proceeds of Dawes plan 
loans—more than this, a new post-war 
financial and commercial organism is 
beginning to function, and the blood of 
trade—gold—is flowing through limbs 


long disused. Are 
we to witness in 
1925 the conva- 
lescence of the 
wounded giant, 
World Trade, so 
badly injured by 
the late conflict? 
The pumping of 
gold out from 
New York, finan- 
cial heart of the 
world, into the 
arteries of com- 
merce, would 
seem to indicate 
it. 

In December, 
1924, America ex- 
ported forty mil- 
lions in gold and 
imported only ten 
millions. It was 
the first month 
since August, 
1920, that imports 
had been exceeded 
byexports. Inthis 
case the principal 
shipments went to 
Germany under 
the Dawes plan. 

That was the 
start of the out- 
flow. In January 
exports increased 
rapidly. India, 


~~ 
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Your Company’s Stock 
and the New York Market 


HEN a company wishes 
to establish its securities 
in the New York market, it 
is a distinct advantage to pro- 


_vide facilities there for the 


registration and immediate 
transfer and delivery of its 
stock. 


Such facilities are very de- 
sirable not only from the cor- 
poration’s standpoint but also 
from that of its shareholders 
and investors generally. 


The special facilities of our 


Transfer and Registration 
Departments enable us to ren- 
der a comprehensive and eco- 
nomical service. It relieves 
corporations of the work in- 
volved in effecting transfers, 
maintaining accurate records, 
mailing proxies and reports, 
paying either cash or stock 
dividends, etc. 


We invite you to discuss 
your problems with us in con- 
nection with either an existing 
or a new issue of securities. 





Our booklet 
“Trust Service for Corporations”’ 
sent on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New Yorr Lonpon Panis Brussers LiverProot Hayre ’ AnTwrap 
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When your funds are placed in safe securities 
you get yourinterest paymentsregularly ;thus 
you are enabled to re-invest your money in 
equally safe issues, Your money so handled 


will grow steadily and with surprising speed. 


70 Years’ Proven Safety 


For your investment program choose Greeneba 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, which have be- 
hind them an unequalled record of 100% proven 
safety. For over two-thirds of a century, every 
Greenebaum Bank Safeguarded Bond, principal 
and interest, has been promptly paid. 


Send for Investors Guide 


This important booklet contains facts every 
investor should know; it shows you how to 
secure complete investment satisfaction and 
service wherever you live. Send today. No 
obligation, of course. Use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company. 


OLDEST FIRST MORTGAGE BANKING HOUSE 





BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES LA 
h -.-----Mail This Coupon-------4. 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Without obligation, please send me a copy of Investors 


Guide which explains how to invest surplus funds at 4} 


the highest interest rate consistent with safety. 
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That Priceless Asset— 
Reputation 


is the additionalassurance which anin- 
vestor receives when he placeshisfunds 
through this old responsible house. 


The responsibility and accumulated 
experience of this Company has of- 
fered adequate investment assurance 
to thousands of investors in placing 
their funds with safety. 


For safe first mortgage bonds yielding 
62% be sure to communicate with us. 


Ask for Booklet C182 
AMERICAN BOND & MortGace Co 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
AN OLD auareusaen getex HOUSE 
127N.Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago , New York 


Capital and Surplus over $5,500,000 


Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 











Australia and England bought heavily 
of American gold, and sterling exchange 
rose to a fraction below par in anticipa- 
tion of the resumption by England and 
the British Empire of the gold basis 
for international dealings. 

The gold basis means a free gold 


‘market, unhindered by government re- 


strictions. In a country which is on 
the full free gold basis, paper money 
may at any time be converted into gold, 
and gold may be shipped wherever you 
please. The entire world, virtually, was 
on a gold basis before that fateful Au- 
gust in 1914. Most of the world will 
be back on a gold basis in the near fu- 
ture, if the forecasts of shrewd ob- 
servers may be trusted. Meanwhile, a 
painful period has been lived through, 
during which many governments com- 
manded the. deposit of precious metals 
in exchange for paper, and forbade the 
exportation of gold and silver beyond 
the national borders. These restric- 
tions and prohibitions acted upon the 
sprawling arms and legs which World 
Trade wraps around the earth in much 
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4 First Mortgage 
o Guaranteed Bonds 


Compare the Guarantee 


In Adair Protected Bonds the investor is absolutely insured against 
loss of principal or interest by the guarantee of one of the largest Surety 
Companies in America. Such companies operate under State and National 
Laws which restrict their guarantee in proportion to their financial re- 
sources and require that reserve funds be set aside for possible losses. 


Compare the Yield 


The Adair investor secures an interest yield from 1% to 14% 
greater than obtainable from other guaranteed investments. 


A 7% Yield Without the Guarantee 


At any time during the life of the Bond the investor may secure an even great- 
er interest yield by exercising his option to discontinue the guarantee. This decision 
automatically converts the same investment to a 7% yield. 


We invite comparison of the guarantee back of Adair Bonds with the guarantee 
back of any other investment offered. 

We invite comparison of the interest yield of Adair Bonds with ‘the interest yield 
of any other guaranteed investment. 

We invite comparison of Adair Bonds yielding 7% without the guarantee, but 
which can be guaranteed if desired, with other 7% real estate Bonds which cannot 
be guaranteed in the same manner. Adair Protected Bonds are issued by the South’s 
Oldest Mortgage Investment House, with a record of 59 years without loss to any 


investor.. 
Ask Your Banker or Insurance Advisor 


After you have made these comparisons, if you wish to satisfy yourself any further 
as to the wisdom of investing in Adair Bonds, we suggest that you ask your banker 
about the value of the guarantee back of these Bonds or about the safety of invest- 
ments which can be guaranteed in this manner. Then ask your insurance advisor 
the value of this guarantee (copy of which will be furnished upon request). After 
these investigations you cannot fail to see the many advantages which are offered by 
Adair Protected Bonds. 


Mail the coupon today for current offerings and full information. 
Serial Maturities. Denominations: $1000, $500 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. JACKSONVILLE, Adair Bidg. 
NEW YORK—Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Ave. 
Mail This Adair Realty & Trust Co., Healey Bidg., Dept. G-}1 Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me current offerings and full information about your first 
Today mortgage bonds guaranteed as to principal and interest and yielding 644%. 
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44 Years 100 % Safe 








This Free Book Gives 


the Answer 


1 How can anyone become independent financially 
on small wages? 


2 How can pe y Lae the good things of life for 
one's self and famil 


3 How can the rich man get more out of life? 


4 Why do high salaried men often grow poorer the 
more they earn? 


5 Why are there more widows than widowers, and 
what is the remedy? 


6 Why are so many rich men poor? 

7 What is the safest investment? 

8 what investment has the miser missed? 

Q What is a sure shock absorber against adversity? 
10 What crime does the spendthrift commit? 


All these and many vital moral and financial ques- 


tions are answered in this book. It is not a nar- * 


row investment book dealing just with money— 
bat a book brimming with human interest — 
touching life helpfully at every angle. 


Phone, call or use coupon. No salesman will call. 


saecccesecsssssea MAIL THiSesscecasacsesesan 


COCHRAN & McCLUER CO., 
46 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
¥ 


Please send me, without obligation, your book, “‘Are 


‘ou Interested In Building An Independent Income?” 


Name ..... 10080000 000000 000000000008 606000 000080 Sepeee cece 


can 





Cochran Se Che Co, 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Odd Lots or 


full 100 share orders for any listed 
securities are accorded the same 
painstaking care and personal 
attention. 

The size of your order makes no 
difference in the quality of service 
rendered—prompt, accurate ex- 
ecution in all cases. 

Use our Statistical Department 
freely—any information you wish 
furnished promptly and cour- 
teously. 


A helpful booklet on trading methods sent 
on request—no charge. 


Ask for CO-7 


(HisHOLM g (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway Hanover 


New York City 2500 
Philadelphia Office, Widener Bldg. 


























the same fashion that tourniquets and 
ligatures act upon the human body. 
They may have prevented bleeding to 
death during a great war, but they do 
not make for normal circulation, now 
that we have peace at last. 

When the war started in 1914 we had 
about two billion dollars in gold within 
our borders. Ten years later we had 
four and a half billions, or nearly half 
the world’s total supply. Between 1915 
and 1917 we acquired about a billion 
from the chief belligerents. After our 
entrance into the war we supplied ten 
billions of credit to the Allies and 
shipped gold and silver to these “‘associ- 
ated powers” (as President Wilson was 
wont to call them). The period of our 
participation in the war saw the trans- 
fer of gold cut down to small propor- 
tions, with our exports exceeding our 
imports. 

But soon after the conclusion of the 
struggle the golden flood turned toward 
us once more. In 1921 we received 
$667,000,000 in gold. It has been pour- 
ing in ever since. For 51 consecutive 
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bp a seam 
that sli p through 


your riage 
They could make you RICH 


HE pennies that are frittered away thoughtlessly 
from day to day represent a real fortune. Do you 
know that less than 17 cents a day invested in a 

U. 8. National Certificate would soon amount to 
a thousand dollars? You not only get back the .money 
you save, but with a handsome profit besides. For 
example, for a $1,000 Certificate you actually pay only 


$660 on terms of $5 a month (less than 17 cents a |- 


day). Your profit is $340, representing a net return 
of 9%% on your money. 


As safe as a savings bank 


U. S. National Certificates, offered by the U. 8S. Na- 
tional Building and Loan Associa‘ion, are secured by 
mortgages on Philadelphia real esiate. The Associa- 
tion is under strict State Banking Supervision, giving 
you the highest protection. Yet, you realize a far greater 
return on your money than any savings banks could 
Pay because U. S. NATIONAL is a mutual savings asso- 
ciation and all profits go to its depositors. You are at 
liberty to withdraw your savings at any time with 
interest earned. 

Over seven million investors have taken advantage of 
the building and loan savings plan, which has been in 
successful operation for over ninety years. 


Fortune-building book FREE 


Send today for the remark- 
able book that explains how 
the pennies you thoughtlessly 
spend can make you finan- 
cially independent. See how 
you can start at once to ac- 
cumulate a comfortable “‘nest- 
egg,” of $5,000 to $50.000, 
or any amount you choose, 
on monthly savings you will 
scarcely notice. 





prove a revelation to you. 


- Mail the 
coupon today for the free book. 


U. 8. NATIONAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
U. &. National Buliding, Dept. 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Withcut the slightest cost or obligation, send me the free book 
explaining how small monthly savings earn financial independence. 


CURRENT OPINION 


. The full facts about the sav- 
ings plan of the U. S. National |- 
. Building and Loan Association will 
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a: forecast that: activity will 
in some sections exceed, that 
‘was made in a bulletin 








A Good Foundation 
to Invest On — 


at 644% and 7% 


building conditions are sound, 
you need to inquire about any real 


pee 


imate will it stand analysis like 


other securities? Isit issued bya House? 


The Four Distinguishing Marks of Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds supply the informa- 
tion on which you can form your own opin- 
ion of Safety, Validity, Type of Security and 
Interest Rate, just as you would if you were 
buying a railroad or industrial bond. Mail 
the coupon for folder B-2103. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Please —_ Folder B-2103 and circular describing a 
7% issue of 


MILLER 4.2%", BONDS 


In Which No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar 
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Since 1873 
—when Grant was 


in the W hiteHouse 


W orld-wide confidence in Smith 

Bonds is the result of 52 years of 

proven safety in first mortgage 
investments 





| Sp tea -TWO years ago this month Ulysses S. 
Grant was inaugurated for his second term as 
President of the United States. Two months ear- 
lier, in January 1873, The F. H. Smith Company 
was founded. 


The half-century since then has witnessed the _ 


transformation of Washington into a great World 
Capital; and The F. H. Smith Company has grown 
to anationally known investment institution, now 


serving thousands of investors throughout the 
world. 


Smith Bonds are owned today in all the countries 

visited by President Grant on his historic world 

| eee ey, England, France, Italy, Egypt, India, Siam, 

ae ese ap Cuba, Mexico; in 20 other foreign 
every State in the Union. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
O SMITH BONDS ($1,000, $500 and 


O 3x) are described in our new t, 
“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety.” Our Investment Sav- 
ee ee tn 
is described in the new and revised edition 
of our pam ae “How to Build an Independent Income.” 
Mail the coupon for these booklets today. 


The F. H. Smith Geanpeny 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building Washington, D.C. 
THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 182 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. : 
Please send me, without obligation, copies o two new 





‘Name 
Address. 
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y Maybe! 


A bond may be safe 
even if it is not guaran- 
teed, but a guarantee is 
better than a maybe. 


Send for the booklet 
about The Bond That’s 


Guaranteed. 
Mail the Coupon Today 


TEAR ar 


The Prudence Company, C,0.584 
331 Madison Ave., at aa Se., ew Yor 
Under supervision of N.Y. State by tne Dept. 


Gentlemen : Without obligation on my part please send book- 
ace "Prudence- Bonds Provide the Guarantee that Prudence 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
©1925 P. Co., Inc, 





























months ending with November, 1924, 
the reports showed that America’s gold 
reservoir had filled a little higher every 
month. 

Nothing but the sapient conduct of 
the Federal Reserve system and the 
foresight of banks in general prevented 
a violent period of inflation during the 
past two or three years. As it was we 
had a mild boom during 1922, and a 
gradual trade pick-up toward the end 
of 1923, with a minor recession sepa- 
rating them, and now prospects are ex- 
cellent for steady, healthy development 
for a long time to come. 

And what makes this comfortable as- 
surance doubly sure, is the fact that 
gold at last is flowing out. Estimates 
vary as to the probable rate of its res- 
toration to pre-war channels. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
it will leave us for business “at the 
old stands” with a speed -of approxi- 
mately a quarter of a billion dollars per 
year. This would mean the resumption 
of approximately pre-war conditions in 
eight to ten years. In all probability 
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aniticdie G te ain 


Assures the Cone: 
| ER- 








Oyo First V ortgage Bor nds 
ONSIDER these two factors: Miami is a live, 
modern and progressive city---a seasoned invest- 


ment field. 8% is Florida’s legal and prevailing in- 
terest rate. Our First Mortgage Bonds are secured 


by substantial, income-paying, business property ap- PE AT FO 
praised at double the amount of the mortgage loan. "The Filer-Cleveland Co. 203 Bedford Bldg. Miami, Fla. 
Collection and forwarding of semi-annual interest Send me copy of “8% And Safety. -- 


and all other services rendered by us without charge 
tothe client. References: All Miami Banks. 


JHE FILER-(LEVELAND Co 


CHICAGO 
_ MIAMI, FLORIDA we aay 





Name 


St. and No 








City 


Can YOU Save 


AG , G 
10 aMonth? | © Wali Pot 


ETHODICAL Saving—6'2% Interest—and 
Absolute Safety. These are some of the fea- 
tures of our New Investment Plan that will appeal 

















offers many opportunities for sound and 
profitable investment. 


to the conservative investor. And you can now We specialize in First Mortgages and 
start your investment in our First Mortgage Real Mortgage Bonds on improved Real Estate 
Estate Notes on this plan, with as little as $10 a in the city of 

month. 


The security back of these notes is the soundest in 

the world—improved real estate in the city of ~ E AT T L E 
Washington, D. C., where the stability of real estate 

values makes their security doubly secure. 
affording a good yield and high margin of 


Send for FREE BOOK | safety, owing to the rapid increase of 


Werle today Ser. cur new Free Bock, “Sabny Se- value due to the development of this ctiy. 


preme.” It explains the plan on which these in- The interest is the excellent rate of 
vestments can be made, and shows how you can 
make 61%4%—even on small 7 
savings—with absolute safety... oO 
We will be glad to send this 

illustrated book to you > 

without obligation. Sim- 
ply send us your name 
and address. Write today. 


SHANNON & LUCHS, Inc. 
Dept. 53 713-715 14th St. 
Washington, D. C. 


Write for details and for our booklet, 


“First Mortgages for Careful Investors”’ 


NORTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY 


| 310 Columbia St., Seattle, Washington 
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Can You Retire 


on Full Pay ? 


MAN with or with- 

out dependents owes 
it to himself to create a 
fund which will take care 
of him in comfort after 
his productive days are 
over—and this time fre- 
quently arrives before it is 
expected. There is a sim- 
ple plan, however, which 
will provide both protec- 
tion against interruption 
during productive years 
and a substantial estate 
for later life, without great 
sacrifice of income now. 
The plan is explained and 
thoroughly illustrated in 
the book “Building An 
Estate” —sent on request. 


7% First Mortgage Bonds 
° offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely su- 
perior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growthof us 
Southern Cities. 
Let us send you 
mpi the facts and 

7 figures. 
Send your name 
] and address for 
a complimentary 
copy of this book. 








ADDRESS 





ay. 





Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
825 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the pendulum will not swing back so 
far as it came, and the United States, 
as banker to the world and inheritor of 
London’s pivotal position, will retain 
half a billion or more of our recently 
acquired yellow metal in addition to the 
pre-war supply. Which would shorten 
the restoration process to five or six 
years. 

But this does not mean that the other 
nations will be starved for gold. The 
mines in South Africa, Australia, 
North America and elsewhere, have 
been producing gold at a rapid rate for 
one thing. And for another, it happens 
that much of the world’s nine and one- 
half billions of gold is in hiding and 
will come out presently when conditions 
seem more settled. The actual reserves 


‘of most of the European nations are 


almost all of them intact, or larger than 
before the war. France has more gold 
in the vaults of the Bank of France, 
for instance. Thus France has only to 
revalue her enormously inflated paper 
currency to reestablish the gold stand- 
ard with a wholly adequate reserve of 
metal behind it. Ultimately she is sure 
to do something of this sort. The ques- 
tion at present is, of course, at what 
level it should be done, and some time 
is likely to pass before that question 
can be settled. 


N France to-day one of the mysteries 

is where a billion dollars in gold and 
200 million dollars in silver has gone. 
It is not in the Bank of France and it 
cannot have left the country, writes 
Bruce Davenport in the Journal of the 
American Bankers Association. No- 
body knows for certain what has be- 
come of it, but there is fairly general 
agreement that it has been buried in 
cellars and back gardens and holes be- 
side the fireplace, little hoards of it 
somewhere near almost every farmstead 
in France. And it won’t come out of 
these holes and other hiding places until 
it is “safe” for it to come out. It won’t 
come out, in other words, while there 
is danger of the Government compelling 
the acceptance of paper francs worth 
five cents each for gold or silver francs 
worth twenty cents each. 

Far better, from the view-point of 
the French peasant, is it to smuggle 
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your good gold money over the border 
into Switzerland where you can readily 
get four times as many paper francs 
as the face value of your coins. In 
1919, you see, the French passed a law 
forbidding the payment of more than 
the face value of any gold coin in paper 
money. That left the peasant no op- 
tion except to bury his gold or sneak it 
over the border to some country where 
it would be accepted at its actual value. 

Not until France “stabilizes” her cur- 
rency on some secure basis will most of 
this lost money come to light. But its 
disappearance is scarcely less remark- 
able than the flight of money from Rus- 
sia, and in some measure from Ger- 
many. Before the war Russia had the 
largest gold reserve of any nation in 
the world, estimated at about 20 per 
cent. of the world’s total. 

To-day there is said to be scarcely a 
vestige of it left in Russia. It slipped 
through the borders, through the Bal- 
tic States and Scandinavia. Somehow 
it got itself melted down into bullion 
and shipped, mainly, to America, a land 
it could not have entered with Czarist 
mint marks on it, because we would 
have nothing to do with “tainted” Rus- 
sian money “stolen” by the Bolsheviki 
from the previous government. 


TAKING a long view of the history 

of gold and its part in creating our 
contemporary civilization, Mr. Daven- 
port recites how, “at the beginning of 
the Christian era, there were 427 mil- 
lions of gold in the world, but when Co- 
lumbus landed on American shores there 


were only 57 millions.” Some of this 
had gone into the arts, some had been 
lost, some had been buried and for- 
gotten, but a large part of the disap- 
pearance was due to there being-a pre- 
mium upon gold, and an _ insufficient 
stock of it available for trade. 

That always drives it back into the 
earth whence it came, to wait for a 
happier time. And the happier time 
comes when the output of gold in- 
creases. “It is the contention of some 
economists and historians that every 
forward lunge of the human race has 
been preceded by the laying of a struc- 
ture of credit with gold or silver be- 
neath it, as the discovery of the sil- 
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Learned From 
Big Investors 


How to Become Independent in Only 
a Few Years on a Small Salary 


“For years I thought it ‘money-luck’ by which big 
investors built fortunes,” a successful investor wrote 
recently. “Then I was promoted to a position that 
brought me into ‘contact with the confidential affairs 
of my employers. I was amazed to discover the 
secret of their investing—the legitimate methods they 
had used to build up fortunes in a surprisingly short 
time with safety!” 

These remarkable methods are fully described in 
a new and very interesting book. It outlines for 
you the most successful plan ever developed for the 
scientific accumulation of money. It tells you how 
to accumulate $10,000, $25,000 or even $50,000 in 
a certain length of time. It 
shows you how you can create a 
good sized estate through in- 
vesting in Forman First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds —all 
without risk or speculation of 
any sort. Mail the request blank 
for your copy. It may change 
the whole course of your life. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe Street, Dept. A-13, Chicago 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 
40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept, A-13, Chicago, III. 
hae agg mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your Free 
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Investment and Financial 
Booklets 
CURRENT OPINION’S Invest- 


ment and Finance Department will 
be glad to have any of the following 
investment and financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just 
check the booklets you want and 
write your name and address on the 
coupon below. 





(© Making Profits in Securities— 
American Securities Service 
© 8% & Safety— 
Filer-Cleveland Company 
CO ©Bonds—Questions Answered; Terms Defined— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
(© Financial Independence Made Easy— 
U. 8S. National Building and Loan 
(© Build Your income on Prosperity’s Path— 
Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 
C How Fast Money Accumulates at 7%— 
Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
© Diversified Investments 
Guaranty Company of New York 
C) How the Prudence Guarantee Safeguards 
Your Investment— 
The Prudence Company, Inc. 
co A Wise Man’s Questions— 
United States Mortgage Bond Co. 
©) How to Build an Independent Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co. 
CO $Investor’s Guide to Bank Safeguarded Bonds— 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
© First Mortgages for Careful Investors— 
Northern Bond and Mortgage Company 
Cc How to “Check Up” First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds— 
G. L. Miller & Co. 
©) The Formula of Safety— 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Cc Are You Interested in Building an Indepen- 
dent Income— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
Cc What Your Investment Banker Does for You— 
Caldwell & Company 
© Safety Supreme— 
Shannon & Luchs 
© How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co. 
© The Working Dollar-- 
Chisholm & Ch 
©) Make Your Money Make the Most— 
Securities Sales Company of Florida 
INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. C.0. 3-25 
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50 West 47th St., New York. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 
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ver mountain of San Luis Potosi that 
poured silver into the old world, the 
gold strikes in California and Australia 
that sped on the day of the industrial 
revolution and later the discoveries in 
South Africa that enlarged the world’s 
basis of credit.” 

Since the discovery of America by 
Columbus there is thought to have been 
mined about 19 billion dollars worth of 
gold, more than double the present 
monetary stock of the entire world. 
What has become of it? It has gone 
into altar ornaments and it-has spread 
itself over cathedral domes and spires. 
It has gone into rings and brooches and 
spectacles and a million other things. 

Apparently an unlimited quantity of 
precious metals can be “sunk” in India 
and China. In India, where the widow 
of a man cannot inherit his property, 
but is permitted to keep her ornaments, 
there is an obvious premium put upon 
women’s getting possession of the 
greatest possible quantity of gauds and 
trinkets. They are her dower interest in 
her husband’s estate, and she may have 
to live on the proceeds of pawning them 
for years. 

Since 1857 the Director of the Mint 
has attempted to ascertain and publish 
each year for the benefit of Congress ac- 
curate statistics upon the world’s supply 
of monetary gold. Always his figures 
have been “‘avowedly incomplete.” You 
might think that anything so precious 
as gold would readily check up, but per- 
haps the truth is that it is too precious 
to be anything but a secret, once it gets 
into the hands of the population. Mine 
output can be checked, insured ship- 
ments can be checked, but the “ultimate 
consumer” need submit to no checking 
process. He pockets his little pile, “salts” 
it away and says nothing, if he happens 
to live in a country situated as France is 
situated at present. 

In either case, if he takes an en- 
lightened view of his situation, he will 
wish his money to earn money for him, 
and that can only be accomplished with 
safety by sagacious investment. Which 
usually means, bonds—well-selected, di- 
versified, chosen for him by brokers of 
established reputation, experts in the 
field of safeguarding the people’s sav- 
ings. 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 8% Investments 















interest regularly. Our booklet tells you why, and how you can get this | 
high rate safely through our first mortgages on select homes in i 
Miami. We make collections free, prompt payments assured, no } 
extra charges or fees. \} 
Remember—8% compounded will double your mon ears. 
Don’t put it off—write for booklet to-day. . sjualedis 
Check here if you want details of our Par- 
tial Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. ' 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY. 502 Ralston Bide. Miami, Fla 
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Two MILLIONS 
In Home, Office, Factory or Hospital the Chlorinator— 


a newly invented apparatus to give Chlorine Gas—is 
successfully used to treat and prevent colds, in- 
fluenza, bronchitis and other germ diseases of the 
respiratory tract. Gives the same gas used by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and other officials in Washington. 
Chlorine Gas destroys the bacteria of adult and child- 
hood diseases to which all are exposed daily. Any 
person—anywhere can now use Chlorine Gas with ab- 


BY 1930 


This isa forecast of Detroit’sgrowth, 
based by its public utilities upon 
past records. 


Such progress assures Detroit real 


solute safety and almost miraculous results with the 
Chiorinator. Low in price—cost per treatment is prac- estate values. 
tically nothing. Not a patent medicine—used and if 


endorsed by Physicians. First successful Chlorine Carefully selected and appraised ti 
Gas machine for general use. Sold on absolute guar- - “ i} 
antee. Write for information. Detroit apartment and office iH} 
Hebert A. Myers Laboratories, 168 Erie St., Toledo, 0 buildings are the security back of i 
United First Mortgage Bonds. i 

i 

Our literature describes many offerings. 


Send today. You can find here the kind 
of an investment you wish to make. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President H| 

330 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 



































KEY TO SUCCESS 


Moore’s complete Instruction Course in Stocks, 
Bonds, Grain and Cotton. The acknowledged Su- 
preme Authority. Equips you for SUCCESS. In- 
sures you against LOSSES. Profits may be made 
in Wall Street by following certain simple methods. 
These are revealed in my 24-page booklet. 

Copy FREE on Request. 


W. C. MOORE 
Market Advisor Since 1890 














35 WALL STREET NEW YORK , Resources 
Capita’ more than 
$1,000,000 | O98 FB ap BD $10,000,000 

FIRST MORTGAGE 


Free Manual 


Covers listed New York stocks, giving high and low prices 
from 1906 to date, dividends, etc. Also gives high and low 
prices New York Cotton, Chicago Grain. Send for your 
FREE copy today. Dept. M-24. 


H, C. SCHAUBLE & CO. 
63-65 Wall Street New York 
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FLORIDA!) | 


An investment Field—that should have the 
serious consideration of everyone interested 
in sound investments. i 
Current booklet C. O. describes our Guaran- q 
teed Bonds, yielding a high return, and con- 1 
tains valuable information on Florida; mailed 1 
free upon request. 


SEcuRITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Investment Bankers 


119 West Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Florida. 
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URRENT OPINION is most careful to 

investigate the integrity of the ad- 
vertisers in the Investment and Finance 
Department. These advertisers. deserve 
your confidence. On page 372 you will 
see a list of these financial advertisers 
and an offer of cooperation that may 
prove interesting and profitable to you. 
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for March and the hosts of Win- 

ter—-snow and northwest winds 
and sleet—prepare for a final onslaught 
upon us, reinforced by the terrorizing 
activity of diphtheria, influenza and 
pneumonia, our thoughts turn with 
yearning to faraway tropical regions. 
What would one not give, these days, 
to be a letter addressed to Japan, for 
example, where cherry-blossom time is 
soon to come, instead of a human be- 
ing condemned to weather through one 
of the worst winters in years? What 
would one not give to be able to paste 
a five-cent stamp over one eye, and set 
off toward the equatorial regions? 

On February 15th, for instance, dis- 
guised as a letter, we might have sailed 
on the Transpacific mail steamship 
President Grant to Japan, Korea, China, 
Siam, Siberia, French Indo-China, Neth- 
erland’s East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brunei, Malay States, North Borneo, 
Labuan, Sarawak and the Philippine 
Islands. That hospitable steamer would 
have accepted us even as parcels post 
for most of those fascinating des- 
tinations. Or on February 18th we 
might have gone aboard the 8.S. Tahiti, 
and set off for the island of Tahiti, the 
Society Islands, the Marquesas (where 
artists now gather in throngs), the 
Cook Islands, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. On February 20th, the S.S. 
Ventura was ready and waiting to con- 
vey us to Hawaii, the Samoan Islands 
and, by transshipment, even to the Fiji 
Islands. 

It helps not at all to read in the 
morning newspaper that 420 people have 
just set off on a cruise to Egypt and 
other Mediterranean lands, a “sixty- 
two-day Canadian-Pacific cruise to 
Madeira, Algeria, Monaco, Naples, 
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Turkey, Greece, the Holy Land and 
Egypt.” As we read of their de- 
parture, we remember that Howard 
Carter is back at work, excavating old 
King Tut, and we share the general 
wish to view the magnificent sar- 
cophagus and funerary furnishings. 

But if we admit to ourselves with a 
sigh that it is already too late for a 
winter jaunt, yet on reflection is there 
a better time to set out on a journey 
than the early spring? The Red Star 
Line’s fine steamer Lapland sails March 
7th on a 46-day cruise. Her itinerary 
includes Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monaco, Naples, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Haifa, Alexandria (Egypt), and 
she sets you down in Rome in time for 
the Holy Year celebration of Easter, 
and in Egypt at the height of the Cairo 
season, 

Other lines are making offers equally 
interesting—and all of them at reduced 
rates—for the Mediterranean round. 
Meanwhile the West Indies, closer to 
home, can be visited, together with 
Mexican and Central American ports, 
the Panama Canal, and the Caribbean, 
on vessels whose accommodations are 
the “last word” in comfort and luxury. 

And if this is still too far, there are 
dozens of resorts to the south, whither 
you can go at short notice, if only for 
a week’s stay, to repair the ravages of 
winter in your system, and restore 
100 per cent. efficiency to mind and 
muscles. From Atlantic City to Holly- 
wood and from Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
to New Orleans, they are sprinkled like 
the ancient Hebrew cities of refuge. 
Winter may pursue you to their very 
gates, but once inside you are safe 
among a throng of happy refugees. 

Another winter it will be well to make 
plans further in advance, rather than 
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Whatever your travel requirements may be the 
United States Lines can fulfill them exactly. 
First Class 
cabins and suites provide the utmost in 
luxury and comfort. Service and cuisine of 
surpassing excellence. 
Economy Trips 
in “cabin” and second class mean every 
comfort at low cost. 
Students’ Tours 
in clean, comfortable and exclusive tourist 
cabin accommodations (formerly third class). 
Round-trip steamship fare as low as $155, 
New York and England. 
Holy Year Tours 
to Rome, the “Ideal Route” is via Cherbourg. 
The ships and special religious festivities are 
detailed in the book, “Holy Year—Rome.” 
Veterans’ Tours 
For ex-service men and their families: 30-day 
all-expense tripsto France andthe Battlefields. 
Mail the coupon below today for literature. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
or your local agent 


M. ing O 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 





To U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Section _ 1233 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation booklets 
checked. 


O‘‘New York to Europe” OStudents’ T: 

OHoly Year Trips “* Veterans’ —_ 
onomy Trips to Europe”’ 

If I go date will be about. 
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Typical of Old England ~ 
On the London and North Eastern Railway 


eA magic thread 


through Britain 


It winds out of London town—this magic 
“‘thread’’—along a pleasant English country- 
side teeming with literary and historic tradi- 
tions; through the wooded hills and green 
meadows of Middlesex and Hertfordshire; 
past the land of the Pilgrims, where the Amer- 
ican nation was conceived; skirting the en- 
chanted River Ouse; to the famous Norfolk 
Broads, the Yorkshire Moors and Dales, the 
Northumberland Fells; into the wild beauty 
of the Scottish Highlands. 

It’s the route of the London & North East- 
ern Railway —‘“The Cathedral Line’? —track 
of the “Flying Scotsman’’, shortest and swift- 
est to Scotland, 

If you’re going abroad, plan your British 
tour to follow the magic “‘thread’’—and plan 
now. Save time and money, and still see every- 
thing that matters, Concentrate on the East- 
ern Counties—the historic side of Britain. 

The London & North Eastern Railway’s 
Royal Mail Routes, via Harwich, form the ideal 
link between England and Continental Europe. 

For illustrated booklets and details of special 
tours for American visitors, communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generat Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Summer™ 


costs no more ‘ 
than one at home’ \ 


The world-famous old sights and scenes Y 
of which one never grows weary—why 
not spend your vacation among them? Let 
Cook's ‘help you plan your time to get 
the greatest possible pleasure for your money. 
Special itineraries for Individuals, Families, 
and small parties. Escorted Tours at frequent 
intervals. Spring Departures via Mediterranean: 
March 21, “Conte Rosso’”’ 
April 11, “Conte Verde” 
May 9th, “Duilio” 
Later sailings throughout Spring and Summer 
seasons via North Atlantic and Mediterranean. 


Complete series of fours of varying lengths. 


Special Cruise Tours to Norway, North 
Cape, and Northern Capitals. 
























Annual Summer Cruise 


ound the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
on the FUSCANIA 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 
July 4, to Sept. 3 
From New York back to New York 


A Magnificent Itinerary 
Limited Membership 
\Popular Fares 


THOS.COOK&SON 


ar 
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attempt to improvise a flight to warmer 
climes at the last minute. At least one 
tour manager, F. C. Clark, is planning 
his January, 1926, cruise already, and 
beginning to advertise it. It is to-be 
a world cruise, and his brief notice of 
it only mentions that it will include 
Peking, China. Meanwhile, he devotes 
more space for the moment to featuring 
a “grand summer cruise” starting July 
1st, 1925, for Norway and the western 
Mediterranean, and quotes a very rea- 
sonable price, including guides, drives, 
hotels and fees. 


prom 1895 to 1905 the United States, 
and the rest of the world also, “went 
crazy,” as we say, over bicycles. But 
by 1910 the automobile was fast dis- 
placing the’ bicycle in public interest, 
and by 1915 the bicycle industry was 
being “stabilized,’”’ on a footing that al- 
lowed of almost as large annual pro- 
duction as before, but at comparatively 
reasonable retail prices, and without 
the wildly speculative element which had 
featured the early years of the industry. 

The automobile also had’ its specula- 
tive period, now happily drawing to a 
close, but reaching, while it. lasted, far 
greater heights than the bicycle ever 
thought of.: The automobile industry 
was more or less stabilized during the 
war, and has been proceeding on a fairly 
sensible basis ever since. 

Concurrently with the upspringing of 
this vast business, came the movie in- 
dustry. It developed a little later than 
the automobile, and blew gigantic finan- 
cial bubbles, but along in 1921,. it too 
arrived at a “stabilization,” a revalua- 
tion of values and a realignment of in- 
terests. The process- of taking the 
speculation out of the movies is still 
continuing, but in large measure it has 
been accomplished. 

However, our enterprising people are 
not to be deprived of an unknown quan- 
tity to gamble on. We have a new 
mushroom industry whose future no one 
can foretell with certainty, but in which 
most of us have the greatest confidence. 
It is the Radio Industry, and it is the 
speculation of the moment. 

Edwin Dakin, writing in Commerce 
and Finance, declares that the radio 
makes the most gigantic speculation of 
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modern way to write 


Old-fashioned, laborious, time-wasting longhand 
is rapidly and surely becoming obsolete. Promi- 
nent people the world over now endorse the 
Remington Portable for all personal writing. 

Naturally the Remington Portable is the uni- 
versal preference. It has every featurecommon to 
the big machines; is easy to operate; does beauti- 
fal workalways; iscompact,andcarriesitstableon 
its back—which means it can be conveniently 
used in any place or position. It is made by Rem- 
ington, and that assures durability and reliability. 

Every home needs one—for it is a real help to 
every member of the family. 

The Remington Portable is sold everywhere. 
Easy payment terms, if desired. Write for illus- 
trated ‘‘ For You—For Everybody.”” Address De- 
partment 69, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


374 Broadway, New York City 
Branches Everywhere 


Remington 
Portable / 


The Recognized Leader in 
Sales and Popularity 
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GRAND SUMMER CRUISE JULY 1 
NORWAY-Western MEDITERRANEAN 


Specially chartered new ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 53 days, $550 up, including 
hotels, guides, drives, fees. Fascinating itinerary; stop-overs. 
MAY-JUNE EUROPEAN TOURS 
1926 World Cruise, Jan. 20; Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 30 
Longest expcrienced cruise management. Established 30 years. 
FRANK C. CLARK Times Building, N. Y. 





Travel Booklets 


HE Travel Department of CURRENT 
Opinion will be glad to have any of the 
following booklets sent to you by the Com- 
panies issuing them. Simply check the book- 
lets in which you are really interested, fill in 
the coupon below, and mail to the Travel De- 
partment, Current Opinion, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


© Resolute and Reliance— 
United American Lines 
© Around the World— 
Frank C. Clark 
© Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe— 
Frank Tourist Co. 
© Around South America— 
Pan-American Line. 
Your Trip to Europe— 
Franco-Belgique Tours 
© West Indies—Winter Cruises to the West 
Indies— 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
© Around the World, A Cruise de Luxe— 
Thomas Cook & Sons 
© Mediterranean and Europe— 
Frank C. Clark 
Economy Trips to Europe— 
U. S. Lines 
© Great Britain—How to See It— __ 
London and North Eastern Railway 
A Luxury Cruise to the Mediterranean— 
Holland-America Line 
California Picture Book— 
Santa Fe Lines 


Nassau, an Eastern Cuba— 
Munson §. S. Lines 


( The Apache Trail— 
Southern Pacific Lines 
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© Bermuda—‘‘The Gulf Stream eee 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
CURRENT OPINION, 


50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets 
checked above. 














the age. The automobile, he says, has 
already contributed the major portion 
of its share in the modern revolution 
which began during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and which consisted in mul- 
tiplying the ease and methods of human 
communication. From the dawn of his- 
tory until about 1850 only two methods 
of communication were generally avail- 
able, the directly spoken word, and the 
written thought, conveyed in the lat- 
ter case no faster than runner, horse- 
man or sailing vessel could convey it. 


“In the nineteenth century came the 
telegraph and the telephone, and the steam 
engine and the steamship, the first two 
inventions extending the audience of the 
individual indefinitely, the last shortening 
the distance between individuals and com- 
munities. In the first twenty years of 
the present century the automobile has 
furthered the work of the railroad, and 
the airplane will probably carry the anni- 
hilation of physical distance a step further. 
Motion-pictures should probably be classed 
with the telegraph and the telephone—a 
device for bringing the world to the in- 
dividual’s door.” 


And now we have the radio, speeding 
up the process of transforming us into 
citizens of the whole earth. Radio is 
not merely an addition to previous 
methods of communication, it is what 
Mr. Dakin calls a “synthesis.” It en- 
tertains so efficaciously that it has seri- 
ously cut into the business of theaters, 
moving-picture shows and phonographs. 
Also it took over bodily all the ideas of 
the telephone and the telegraph. While 
it has been on the market as a popular 
device for only three years, already it 
is established in more or less elaborate 
form in one out of every three homes in 
the United States. He goes on: 


“No one need laugh at the prophecy 
that, some day, a man can go home with- 
out a newspaper, sit down, and hear and 
see the happenings of the day as he eats 
his evening dinner. Or that, if he pre- 
fers, he can join in on the Mardi Gras at 
New Orleans, or visit the evening’s carni- 
val in Venice. . . . No one can dream 
of the industrial development to be born 
when the radio can give each citizen a pair 
of seven-league boots by which he can see, 
personally and hourly, the events of the 
day throughout the world.” 
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(Continued from page 315) 
his face and hands with the charcoal. A 
fresh storm of hilarity greeted this 
strange proceeding. 

“It’s going to be a minstrel show!” 
howled the wit. 

The sheriff did not seem to hear or no- 
tice. He took’a heavy automatic from its 
holster under his coat and tested the mech- 
anism. Slipping out the cartridge clip, he 
shot it back into the hollow handle with an 
oily “cluck.” Then he slung the guitar 
on his back by its ribbon. 

“Don’t nobody follow me,” he said, turn- 
ing to the circle. 

He stepped out into the surrounding 
blackness, and they heard the snap of 
twigs under his feet as he took a path that 
led farthest into Black Swamp. 


Vv 


ct HOWELL had not escaped. The 
fugitive was hidden on a slight rise 
in the depths of the slough. The spot was 
screened on all sides by tall growths of 
cane. It was a natural blind from which 
Git had often shot ducks. 

He had heard Buzzer and the sheriff’s 
men on the first day. Two deputies had 
splashed by him within a few yards. 

“Want to get back home,” one of them 
was saying. “My old woman got a steak 
on the fire.” 

Git lay with his gun ready. The men 
never knew how close their hunt had been 
to success—and how close they had been to 
eternity. 

The fugitive slept curled in the decayed 
hollow of a huge red oak. Particles of the 
wood, dropping from above, had made a 
soft and musty deposit at the bottom of 
the cavity. Whether dozing here or crawl- 
ing cautiously about outside, Git always 
had his gun with him. 

The negro’s supplies were scant, and he 
did not know enough to conserve them 
properly. The sowbelly and corn bread 
had disappeared to appease his first hun- 
ger. His cigarettes gave out—a sore de- 
privation. There were hickory trees 
about, and a wind storm had brought 
down showers of the nuts; but the shells 
were too thick even for Git’s strong teeth, 
and there were not two surfaces on the 
swampy rise hard enough to crack them. 

Hunger sharpened Git’s inventiveness. 
On the second day he removed the loads 
from his gun, placed the hickory nuts in 
the open breech, and crushed the shells by 
bringing the barrels upward. He was 
very careful about this operation. The 
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New writer sells 
first novel 


HE Bitter Country,’’ 

which was recently pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., was written by Miss 
Anita Pettibone, a graduate 
of the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship. 

Lyman Beecher Stowe, 
editor-in-chief of Double- 
day, Page & Co., calls it “one 
of the best novels written in 
recent years by a new author” and says that sales 
have already exceeded expectations, 

Speaking of the help she received from the 
Palmer Institute, Miss Anita Pettibone writes: 
“My book has been sold because of your untiring 
efforts. I studied your course with care and I 
was certainly benefited by it. But the biggest 
thing was your unfailing friendliness and I want 
to thank you for it.” 

Miss Pettibone is just one of scores of new 
writers who have learned the secrets of story 
building and plot development through the home- 
study courses offered by the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship. ‘Their success is an indication of 
their own natural ability and the high re 
character of the training they received. 


The Palmer Institute not only helps you to write 
short stories, novels, plays and photoplays right at 
home in spare time, but actually aids in the sale of 
your manuscript through its Sales Department in 
Hollywood and representatives in New York and 
Chicago, the leading literary centers of the country. 
Fifty Free Scholarships and two $500 prizes are 
awarded annually. 


Write for Free Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute is unique among educational institutions 
because it seeks for training only those with natural creative 
ability who can profit by its instruction. Therefore, no one 
is invited to enroll for its home-study courses until he or 
she has passed the Palmer Creative Test. 

This eet is the most novel means 

ever devised for enabling you to ob- 
tain an accurate analysis of your writ- 
ing ability. 
e filli ing out of this Creative Test 
and 4 an nl and oompauent train- 
ing have enabled scores of Palmer stu- 
dents to sell stories and photoplays. 

Our Board of Examiners grades your 
reply without cost or obligation. 

Just mail the coupon and we will 
send the Creative Test to you free— Ff 
soneties with our 96-page book, “The — 

New Road to Authorship.” 











PaLMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 

Dept. 58-Q, Palmer Bldg. ge oy - 
Please send me, without cost = _ ete. a copy 

Creative Test, your 96-page book, he New Road to authorship.” " 

and full —_ of the Palmer Scholarehiy Foundation, which 

awards 50 Free Scholarships annually. I am most interested in— 


Short Story Writing Photoplay Writing 
English Expression Business Letter Writing 


‘Ali correspondence strictly confidentiai 
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Cut Outthe Nicotine 
but 


Smoke More Cigars 


ID the doctor say, “Cut out cigars?” 
D There’s no need to feel sad about it. 

What the doctor meant was, ‘‘Cut down 
on the nicotine you are absorbing into your 
system.” 


It’s the nicotine that is hurting you. 
Not smoking. Not cigars. Nicotine is a 
harmful drug that impairs your health 
and has nothing to do with the pleasure of 
smoking. 


Maybe your doctor doesn’t know of 
O-Nic-O cigars. Maybe he does not know 
that we have perfected a method of re- 
moving the bulk of nicotine from tobacco. 
We have been in the tobacco business for 
over twenty-five years. We experimented 
and experimented until at last we discov- 
ered the. secret. No chemicals are used. 
The bulk of the nicotine is removed but 
the enjoyment in the tobacco is absolutely 
ware The flavor and aroma are still 

ere, 


(C- 


O-Nico-O cigars are made of the finest 
imported tobacco. The filler and binder are 
of carefully selected aged and blended Ha- 
vana. The wrappers are of the highest grade 
Sumatra. 


Cut down on Nicotine. But smoke as 
many O-Nic-O’s as you like. Ask your doc- 
tor about them. Get him to try them him- 
self. Become one of that legion of men of 
letters, of law, of medicine, who have tried 
O-Nic-O’s and now will smoke nothing else. 


Mail $1 and we will send you a trial bor, 
postage prepaid, of 10 O-Nic-O Cigars— 
Deliciosa size. Send us $5 and we will 
send you a box of 50 of these wonderfully 
satisfying cigars from which the bulk of the 
nicotine has been removed. Order by mail 
now, 








We also manufacture O-Nic-O 
cigarettes and O-Nic-O pipe to- 
bacco with the bulk of the nico- 
tine removed. 


$1 for sample| $1 for sample 
package of 40 5 oz. tin of 
cigarettes. tobacco; 


$2.50 per 100. | $3 per pound. 











LINCOLN & ULMER 


132 W. 43rd STREET NEW YORK 
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gun meant too much to be jammed or 
broken by severe treatment. 

The hickory nuts were gone on the third 
day, and he did not dare throw into the 
branches for more. The noise would be- 
tray him. For the same reason he could 
not shoot the mallards which swam by 
temptingly close to his refuge. 

Git’s hunger was compounded by a 
growing fear. He tried chewing the half 
dead blades of cane, but the edges cut his 
mouth and the gluey pulp gagged him. 
There was plenty of water, and his 
stealthy excursions to get it were made 
mostly at night. The water kept him 
going. 

The outlaw had been savage enough at 
first. He almost hoped that his pursuers 
would find him; but the black man could 
not stand the long waiting. His resis- 
tance was subject to the constant erosion 
of hunger and loneliness. The dark 
brought terrors and kept him from sleep. 
His nerves played evil tricks with him. 
Old tales tainted with voodooism flocked 
back from his childhood—tales of witches 
and “haunts.” The hooting of owls be- 
came demoniac guffaws. Awful shapes 
floated in the shifting beams of thin moon- 
light. Everything was watching him. His 
hunger became insistent, and it was cold, 
cold, cold! 

If only he had brought his guitar! It 
would have helped him forget these tor- 
tures. 


ASAIN the night shut down upon him. 
The sharp tooth of hunger gnawed 
within him. Far off in the woods the ex- 
ultant gutturals of owls mocked his misery. 
High winds stirred the tops of the cy- 
presses, sighing as if damned souls were 
passing by. A large moon rose through 
the stiletto blades of the cane. 

Crouching with his gun in the musty 
shell of the red oak, Git mumbled to him- 
self. The real and the unreal had become 
hopelessly mixed in his mind. 

“Git Howell, you’re a goner!” said a 
solemn voice. 

He did not know whether the words 
were his or not. 

If only he had brought his guitar! He 
could have shut out all these terrifying 
sounds, without playing loudly enough to 
be heard by his pursuers. Why had he left 
it behind? Perhaps even now he.could go 
back and get it. 

Wild ideas and unassociated pictures 
crowded through his mind—the dirty back 
room on South State Street; brass ear- 
rings worn by a Sicilian in the sewer gang; 
the preacher who led the revival where he 
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Piercing the Great Divide 


West of Denver is the Continen- 
tal Divide; hemmed in behind it is 
an undeveloped district twice as 
large as Maryland. That fertile 
i ee ike area the new Moffat Tunnel will 
Company includes open up. 


many specialists— 
engineers who know 


about tunnels; engi- General Electric mine locomo- 


neers who know about 


street lighting; engi- tives will carry out the rock, and 


neers who know about 


the electrification of G-E motors will drive air com- 


factories. These men are 
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These are all we have 
left of a lot of genuine 
imported Champiere field 
glasses bought when the 
French rate of exchange 
was lowest. ‘‘Champiere”’ 
always guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfec- 
tion. 

See distant objects as 
though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize 
fights, ball games, boat races, horse races, aboard ship, on 
hikes and auto trips. An ideal gift. This splendid glass 
has 8 lenses, of finest optical glass, over 1% inches in 
diameter. Wonderful light gathering power and sharp 
cementiee, Middle bar graduated from 1 to 12 for quick 
reference. 


Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses Selling Under $30.00 
Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
range. A good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes en- 
graved, “High Power Aviator’s Glass,”’ or ‘‘Army Long 
$ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
sae supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonderful 
argain. Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from this ad. 
= back if not satisfied. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House. 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 623, Elmira, N. Y. 
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“Balloon” Type Kushion 


Self-inflating—Touring a Pleasure. 
The most wonderful Kushion 
made, Adapts itself to every 
movement of the body—absolutely 
restful and resilient. 

Light, flexible, reversible. 

You sit and ride on air; cool, 
comfortable and sanitary; as a 
seat or back rest. Size 16x18 
inches. Waterproof; non-staining; 
washable. Made of Dupont 
Fabrikoid; stands hard usage. 


Kamrass Komfy Kushion, $4, postpaid 
($4.50 West of Mississippi River) 


Ideal Kushion for Auto, Boat, Office, Home or Invalids. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for circulars, 


KAMRASS & SONS, 6-348 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Patented 
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at HOM ney 


You. can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week. Write today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1.250,000.00 
165 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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had been last converted. In his wretched- 
ness he rocked back and forth, singing in 

a low bass: 

“When I git to heaven, gonna put on my shoes, 

Gonna walk all over God’s heaven—’” 
¢3* stopped abruptly, and listened. At 

first he could make out nothing. Then 
he caught the sound of a guitar, faint and 
far away. He held his breath to still even 
the noise of respiration in his flat nostrils. 

The music of the guitar was growing 
louder. It was coming toward him. Leap- 
ing from the tree, he stood upright, his 
great body bent forward. It was his guitar! 

It was his guitar, and it was looking 
for him—that was all he could make out 
in the confused state of his mind. The 
thing did not seem strange or unusual. 
Raising his voice, he shouted: 

“Here I is!. I’s a comin’!” 

Git crashed through the canes into the 
water. A frightened yearling could not 
have made more noise. Scrambling up the 
far bank he charged into the woods to- 
ward the sound of the guitar. 

He halted in a thicket, and waited. The 
music was nearer—the strings were play- 
ing the tune he had been singing. 

Fifty yards away a figure came into 
view. It was a small man playing a 
guitar. His face was black, and so were 
his hands. The night noises hushed to 
hear the music of this strange troubadour. 

Git Howell stepped forward into a patch 
of moonlight with the shotgun cocked. 

“Nigger,” he said, “gimme my gui-tar!” 

The killer made a huge, terrible figure 
in the moonlight. His hat and one shoe 
were gone. Thorns and vines had torn his 
overalls to shreds. Mud caked him as high 
as his gorilla shoulders. 

The man with the guitar had stopped. 

“Give it yere!” Git repeated. 

“Sure,” said the man, and handed over 
the guitar. 

In his eagerness Git let his shotgun 
drop. The guitar was a little out of tune. 
He fondled it as he tightened a string. 
Now he had it about— 

Something hard was pressed into the 
sunken pit of his stomach. It was a pistol, 
in the hand of the man who had brought 
the guitar. The troubadour’s face and 
hands were black, but his voice was the 
voice of a white man. 

“I’ve got you, Git!” he said. “I’m Sam 
Hawkins, the sheriff.” : 

He kicked the shotgun out of reach as 
he spoke; but Git did not notice. 

‘“All right, Mr. Hawkins!” The negro’s 
voice was relieved and friendly. “Just 
lemme take the gui-tar.” 

“Sure,” said Sheriff Hawkins. Git held 
out his wrists for the handcuffs. 
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A Permanent Cover for Current Opinion 


First six months 1925 


HE twelve issues of CURRENT OPINION afford a 
complete record of the most interesting devel- 
opments of each year. They are packed full of 

information on all subjects in which cultured men 
and women are keenly interested. 


If each year’s issues are kept where they are easily 
used, they will be invaluable for reference on all 
questions relating to politics, persons, literature, 
science, art, etc. The magazine reflects accurately 
the spirit of the times in which we are living. 

Now you can make CURRENT OPINION an attrac- 
tive and permanent part of your library. These 
specially prepared covers will equal in appearance 
the best binding on your bookshelves. ‘They are 


Cheaper Than Birding 


The cost of covers to hold a whole year’s issues is 
only $2.75; single covers (hold six months’ issues) 
$1.50. Were you to have your issues bound at your 
local bindery, the cost would be several times this 
amount, and you could not get the beauty and quality 
combined in these covers. And we send them on 10 
days’ approval. 

Many CURRENT OPINION readers grasped the oppor- 
tunity to obtain these covers at this very low price, 
and the supply is rapidly diminishing. Mail the cou- 
pon at once to be sure of getting your set. 


CURRENT OPINION *°™gcyo.e**" 


Last six months 1924 


hand-colored to produce a beautiful two-tone effect, 
embossed with an appropriate design, and stamped 
in gold on the back. 


Each cover holds one volume consisting of six is- 
sues—two covers for a year’s issues. No gluing or 
sewing is necessary. A newly-patented device makes 
it easy to insert individual copies, so you need not 
wait six months: to bind—you keep your issues in 
bound form right from the beginning. 

While you still have the copies for the last six 
months of 1924, set them aside to put them in per- 
manent form for use and enjoyment in the months 
and years to come. 


Sent on Approval 


(GT oe Caples eee ecmaeienies 
| CURRENT OPINION, C.0. 3-25 J 
| 48 West 47th St., New York City. | 
Please send me, on approval, two of the new covers for I 
| binding in two books the closing and the new volume of J 
Current Opinion. If after 10 days I am fully satisfied, I 1 

| will send you $2.75; otherwise I will returm- the covers and 
| owe you nothing. e u 
oO If you wish only one cover (to hoid 6 months’ issues), I 
| check here and indicate past or next issues. Send only | 
| $1.50 after examination. , 
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- The Mysterious Power of 


i 


Pelmanism Disclosed 


A new and easy process that practically forces men and women to succeed 





velop your originality and imagina- 





HAT is this mysterious power 
of Pelmanism? What is this 
great world-wide movement 

that is performing so many thou- 
sands of apparent miracles every- 
where—that is enabling -such great 
numbers of men and women to at- 
tain undreamed-of heights of finan- 
cial, social and intellectual success? 


First of all, Pelmanism is different 
from anything you have ever heard of. 
It is not an experiment. It is not a 
fad. It is not an untried theory—for 
it has stood the test of twenty-seven 
years. It is not a business, It is not 
a ‘profession. It is not a ‘mind 
hedler.” 

But it will prove to you, as it has 
proved to over 500,000 others, that 
you can achieve Success in a big -way 
—that right now you have just as 
good a brain as most of the men who 
are earning from two to ten times 
more than you—then reveal a method 
of using it that will practically force 
you to succeed in spite of yourself. 


Your Hidden Powers 


Company, 


course.” 





What Well Known 
Men Say About 
Pelmanism 


Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Cluett, Peabody and 
manufacturers of 
Arrow Collars, says: 

“Had I known at 30 what 
Pelmanism has 
since 50, many things in my ism. 
life that were difficult would 
have been easy. 
dissatisfied with the returns 
you are getting from your 
outlay of effort, subscribe for 
the Pelman Course.” 

Mr. C. B. Claflin, a merchant | 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
sums it all up in the words: 
“T have practically revolu- first 
tionized my life by taking this 


tion to a surprising degree. It will 
teach you how to organize your 
thoughts and ideas; how to acquire a 
keen, infallible memory; how to ac- 
quire a masterful personality. 

But, best of all, Pelmanism will develop 
your thinking-power — your money- 
making power—and prove to you that 
your desires and ambitions can be 
easily and quickly made realities. 


Secrets of Achievement 


There is no “magic’’ about Pelman- 
There is no mystery about Pel- 
manism itself. Further, it does not 
promise anything but what it already 
has accomplished in thousands of cases, 

It is not “high-brow’’; it is meant 
for everyone. It is easily understood ; 
its principles are easily applied. You 
will find it of deep and fascinating in- 
terest. You will be gripped by its 
clear logic. You will begin to feel its 
mysterious effect’ almost immediately. 
Many have said that even after the 
hour they were conscious of a 
startling change in their whole atti- 
tude toward life. 

To thousands Pelmanism has been 
the means of greater success in life. 
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Your brain has wonderful poten- 
tialities. Hidden in you are powers 
you never dreamt you possessed, which, if put to work, 
will bring results that will astonish you. Pelmanism 
will unfold these hidden powers to you and show you 
how to use them. It will make you acquire just those 
qualities that are necessary for success in every con- 
ceivable business or intellectual pursuit. 

Just as there are certain personal qualities nec- 
essary to success, so are there certain definite and spe- 
cific principles which are also absolutely essential. 
Without these principles it is impossible to rise above 
the levels of mediocrity—it is useless to even try. 

Once you know them, however, vast opportunities 
will open before you. You will have chances for suc- 
cess beyond your fondest hopes. Obstacles wili crum- 
ple before you. The pathway to financial independence 
will be laid wide open. Money will flow in on you. 
Apply these principles and you cannct help succeeding! 


What Pelmanism Does For You 


It has been the work of the founders of the Pelman 
Institute to make a thorough and complete analysis of 
the qualities and principles necessary to Success—then 
put them down in black and white, in clear, easy form 
that everyone can apply to his or her own needs. 

This was not the work of a year—or of ten years. 
It was the work of a lifetime. It entailed enfless re- 
search—countless experiments—tireless effort. Vhether 
this effort was justified can best be judged by what 
Pelmanism has actually accomplished in hundreds of 
thousands of cases. Instances of quick promotion 
through Pelmanism are countless. Cases of doubled 
salary in less than six months and trebled salary in 
less than a year are by no means unusual. In excep- 
tional cases there have been salary increases of 700, 
800 and even 1,000 per cent. 

But Pelmanism not only holds forth the prom ise of 
increasing your earning capacity. Its aim is broader 
than that. It points the way to cultural success as 
well as material. 

It will enable you to gain a greater power of self- 
expression, in thought, word and action. It will de- 


To thousands it has been a stepping- 

stone to financial independence. To 
thousands it has led the way to unexpected achieve- 
ment. 

Without the principles of success embodied in Pel- 
manism no one ever has succeeded—no one ever will 
succeed. This, of course, does not mean that no one 
fan gain great success in life unless he is a Pelmanist. 
No, but it does mean that with Pelmanism your suc- 
cess will be surer; your success will come sooner; 
your success will be far greater! 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


The coupon below will bring you, without cost or 
obligation on your part, a copy of a new 48-page 
booklet which describes Pelmanism down to the last 
detail. This booklet is fascinating in itself with 
its wealth of original thought and incisive observa- 
tion. It has benefits of its own that will make the 
reader keep it. 

Your copy is ready for you. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon. Don’t put it off—Pelmanism is 
too big a thing to let slip through the hands without 
at least finding out what it is. Fill out the coupon 
NOW—mail it to-day! 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 14, 2575 Broadway, New York City 
Approved as a Correspondence School Under the Laws of the State of New York 
au eww ewrew ew ewe ew ee ewe ee ee eee ee 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 

Suite 14, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 48-page 
free booklet describing Pelmanism. : 
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